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A SUDDEN AWAKENING 





You need it; 


Policy, according to age nearest birthday, is 


Age 20, $19.02 Age 25, $21.27 Age 30, $24.13 Age 35, $27.83 
21, 19.43 26, 21.79 31, 24.80 36, 28.690 
22, 19.86 27, 22.33 32, 25.50 37> 29.60 
23, 20.31 28, 22.90 33, 26.23 38, 30.57 
24, 20,78 29, 23.50 34, 27.01 39, 31-59 


form and send it to the Home Office of 


CUT THIS OUT. 





Without committing myself to any 
action, I shall be glad to receive, 
free, particulars and rates of policies 
in 

THE PRUDENTIAL 


Address 





Occupation 
DEPT. T 
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Buy Life Insurance Today 


Your family are entitled to its protection; and 
You will pay less for it now than later on when you are older. 
You can secure the best Life Insurance from 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


The Annual Premium, according to rates now in force, on a $1,000 Profit-sharing Whole Life 


Cash Dividends reduce cost to policy-holder—No increase in Annual Premium after Policy is issued. 


If you would like full information regarding this or any other Policy, fill out the following 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
QF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 












Age 40, $32.68 Age 45, $39.16 Age 50, $47.99 Age 55, $60.11 
4! 33.82 46, 40.71 5! 50.12 56, 63.04 

42, 35-04 47> 42.36 52, 52.38 87, 66.17 

43, 36.33 48 44.12 53, 54-79 58, 69.52 

44, 37-70 49, 46.00 54, 57-37 59, 73-09 

60, 76.01 
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leading article on ‘*‘ Newport in Summer” | 
to the last bit of humor in the Drawer the July | 

























entert: uning. 
The} Newport article is by Mr. Eliot Gregory, | 
one of the most facile and char ming of our es-_ 


has made eight delicately illustrative paintings, 
which are reproduced in color. 

Among the short stories of the number are: 
‘A Lion inthe Way,’a humorous golfing story, 
by George fiiisand. illustrated by Fletcher 
Ransom; ‘ Mahnet,” a strong and dramatic love 
story, by W, A. Fraser, willis pictures by C. D., 
Weldon; “The Wisdom of the Serpent,” an 
San acnile clever little society tale, by Dul- 
field Osborne; “The Fourth Gentleman,” a 
sige story, by E. Duvall, with drawing by H. 

.& hristy’; and ‘ “Across the Bridges,” a ro- 
mantic story of life in Paris, by Mary M. Pasic: 
This story is illustrated with a tinted drawing 
by Louis Loeb. 

Jennie Waterbury contributes an uncom- 
monly original tale,‘ His Primeval Conscience,” 
for which “Mr. Christy has also made drawings. 

Among the other lighter features are: | 









HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR Pott 


feROM its timely and beautifully illustrated | “Pawns, 





Ee. &: 


a finished 


a picture of war-time, by 
Chamberlayne, and “The Baby,” 


sketch by Grace Lathrop Collin. 


number of Harprer’s Macazine is readable and | 


sayists, and to accompany it Mr. Henry Hutt | 


One of the most unusual features of Harprr’s 
for July 1s “The Buddhist Discovery of — 
ica,” in which Professor John Fryer, of the 
University of California, presents the theory 
of those who believe that Buddhist priests 


_of Japan and others from the far East discovered 


the Pacific slope of America fully a thousand. 


years before Columbus crossed the Atlantic. 


dramatic conclusion, 


| 





Another contribution of novel nature is a 
brief study of “The Scope of Modern Love,” 
by Henry T. Finck, author of ‘Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty.” Woodrow. Wilson’s 
U. S. History is continued with a_ short 
instalment, brilliantly illustrated. Alfred Ayres 
makes “A Plea for Cultivating the English 
Language,’ and Charles M. Robinson contrib- 
utes a charmingly illustrated paper on ‘‘ Munici- 
pal Art in Paris,” while Sylvester Baxter brings 
up a novel idea in “A Tropical Renaissance.” 

“The Right of Way” draws near to its 
and “The Portion of 
Labor” gains in interest. There are twenty- 
three separate titles in the number—serious, 
‘frivolous, and educational. 
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Americans in Europe 


Iii Americans are invading Europe this sum- 
mer in immense numbers. Some of our coun- 
trymen are going there for business, and some of 
them for pleasure. Europe has been acquainted 
with the latter these many years, and while the 
innkeepers, shopkeepers, hack - drivers, and other 
useful citizens of the monarchies, empires, and re- 
publics of the Old World were always glad to see 
us, it eannot be that they respected us. 
They were amiable, and were paid for their amia- 
bility. What they chiefly liked about the Amer- 
ican was his easy good-nature in the presence of 
a large bill. An American would pay a charge 
that would have landed the innkeeper in jail if 
it had been presented to the chamberlain of a king. 
Perhaps this relation between the foreigner and 
the American will remain. There is a café in 
Paris whieh charges an American nine dollars for 
a two-dollar dinner, for which a Frenchman’ is 
charged five franes. It will be difficult for this 
restaurant-keeper to break such an agreeable habit. 
Most Americans are rich, and those who are care 
little for the small items of a bill of fare. Amer- 
icans who are poor, and who know the language, 
are not liked so much in Paris as the rich Amer- 
icans, because they decline to pay more for a din- 
ner or a drive than is charged for the same essen- 
tials of life to a Russian prince or a blanchis- 


said 


seuse. 

Americans, however, in other relations of life, 
are holding a different place in Europe from that 
to which most of them have accustomed. 
The country has appealed to the European ima- 
gination, and has got onto some European nerves. 
In the old times, Europe did not mind the riches 
of America; it seemed to the Old World that our 
millionaires came by their wealth in some crude 
way which could not possibly injure European in- 
dustries or compete with them. American money 
enriched innkeepers and the worn-out sons of an- 
and decrepit families, and that was the 
end of the matter. Three years ago it was no 
more suspected by the mass of Europeans, espe- 
cially of Continental Europeans, that we would 
soon be competing with their manufacturers than 
that we could knock Crrvera’s fleet to pieces in a 
short run along the southern coast of Cuba. 

There has come a wonderful change over the 
dream of Europe. It is clear to the most obtuse 
now that the United States is the greatest in- 
dustrial power in the world, and that trade and in- 
dustrial conditions in Europe must be changed in 
order to meet the new giant. 

In view of this revelation, it is interesting to 
note the attitude of Kurope to Americans. Lon- 
don is bubbling over with enthusiasm for them. 
Englishmen are treating rich Americans with that 
warmth and those expressions of admiration which 
we have been charged with exuding over foreign 


been 


cient 


noblemen. Nothing is too good for us. And it 
is, furthermore, worthy of note that Americans 


abroad seem to be maintaining an admirable at- - 


titude towards Europe. They are behaving with 
dignity. The bearing of the committee of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce which visited King 
Epwarp at Windsor left nothing to be desired. 
The interview was marked by courtesy on the part 
of the King, and by a proper self-respect on the 
part of the members of the committee... There 
was some natural gushing at the banquet of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, but nothing un- 
worthy, nothing which we should not expect to hear 
if the Board of Trade of New York, for example, 
should give a dinner to the Board of Trade of 
Charleston or New Orleans. It once more 
made perfectly clear, on these oceasions, which may 
come to be historic, that England longs for our 
friendship, and that her manufacturers and busi- 


was 
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ness men intend to make the best of the industrial 
situation. 

On the Continent, except in France, matters are 
in. a different state. In the republic the feeling 
is that trade friendship between France and the 
United States ought to be strengthened. In Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia there are rumors of a 
trade war. What will be the end no one ean pre- 
dict; buf it is certain that even among the inn- 
keepers, shopkeepers, and hackmen Americans are 
at least regarded as something besides outside bar- 
barians to be plucked. 





LLOWING for everything—the propensity of 
travellers who ought to know better to bring 
dutiable effects through the Custom-House un- 
taxed, the efforts of dressmakers to avoid duties on 
sample gowns, the urgent desire of American 
merchants that full duties shall be collected on 
foreign-bought wares which compete with those 
they sell, and all other propensities, obliquities, 
and lawful desires—still the methods devised by 
the Treasury Department for making returning 
travellers pay the government what they owe seem 
unduly meddlesome and vexatious. There is great 
complaint about them, but no.amendment. This 
is what happens: Several days before the return- 
ing American reaches the port--say of New York— 
he gets a copy of a Treasury Department circular 
which warns him that he will have to declare 
presently to a Custom-House officer in the saloon 
of the steamer the number and contents of his 
trunks, and “provide a detailed list of articles 
purchased abroad, and the prices paid therefor.” 
He is warned that if he doesn’t declare all the duti- 
able goods he has, he will be liable to fine and im- 
prisonment, and the goods to confiscation. When 
he has made his declaration he is invited to sign 
it and swear to it. When he gets to the wharf he 
inds himself barred off from his friends and rela- 
tives who may have come to meet him until his 
trunks and every package in them have been open- 
ed and searched to discover whether he has sworn 
to a false declaration. In due time—usually after 
long delay—when he has paid what he owes, he 
is allowed to join his friends, provided it does not 
seem expedient to send him to jail for having for- 
gotten some dutiable article he might better have 
remembered. 

There are at least two details of this process 
which seem needlessly harsh, and one of them is no 
better than insulting. Why should the traveller 
be constrained to swear to a declaration if his oath 
goes absolutely for nothing? That requisition 
seems sheer impertinence. And the rule that 
separates arriving passengers from their friends 
until the Custom-House people have got through 
with them is very obnoxious, and often, especially 
in the case of women travelling alone, works incon- 
venience and hardship. As long as the law pre- 
seribes that travellers shall pay duties on their 
personal effects the duties ought to be collected, 
but there are surely better and less irritating ways 
of doing it than the government now employs. 
How long would any private corporation venture 
to subject its patrons to treatment so petty and 
contemptuous as the Treasury Department finds 
suitable to citizen travellers who come over seas 
to New York? The trouble about the treatment of 
travellers must be that the travellers constitute a 
class that is relatively small, and that is unorgan- 
ized, and constantly changing its membership. Its 
members wail and go their way, and the most that 
any of them do, or well can do, is to write a letter 
of expostulation to the newspapers, which at best 
is an unsatisfactory sort of proceeding. 





HE voice of the graduate is now making itself 

heard from one end of the country to the oth- 
er, and from stage and platform strenuous words 
of advice to our rulers are being uttered by young 
men and young women who have hitherto by force 
of circumstances been compelled to express their 
views only in the sacred precincts of the under- 
graduate debating societies. The chances are that 
a great deal of this advice is good, almost as good 
as that which the young recruits to the ranks of 
the broader spheres of action into which they are 
entering receive from the venerable doctors of 
divinity who are preaching the baccalaureate ser- 
mons of the year, or from the distinguished orators 
who upon Commencement day deliver themselves 
of those lay sermons called “ Addresses.” As far 
as we have been able to follow them, the sermons 
have been of excellent quality, the addresses 
worthy of some heeding, and the maiden efforts 
of thegraduates all that they should be. The chief 
characteristic of all these classes of oratory, in so 


far as this year’s output may be differentiated 
from that of last year, is the absence of the queru- 
lous note, for which we are unreservedly thankful. 
It seems to indicate a broadening of the collegiate 
mind, and an increase in the sum total of the 
sanity of the country. Just as in the practical 
affairs of commerce the outlook appears to be 
proving more hopeful every day, so would it seem 
that investigators along the lines of theory are tak- 
ing a rosier view of what has been, is being, and 
yet remains to be done. With few exceptions, 
most of our public speakers give every evidence 
of the mens sana in-sano corpore; they are ap- 
parently glad of existence, and seem resolved to 
make the best of it and of the opportunities which 
life presents. 

All of which is a sign of national good health, 
and we earnestly pray it may go on without let 
or hinderance. 





S we ventured to point out last week, Mr. 
Drprew’s pronouncements on the third-term 
question savored strongly of an untimely jest, 
which the Senator might better have kept to him- 
self. It was quite as malapropos as any of the 
“Things One Would Rather Have Left Unsaid ” 
with which the lamented pu Maurter used to en- 
liven the pages of our sedate contemporary Lon- 
don Punch. So thoroughly out of key with the 
situation as it at present exists were Mr. Depew’s 
observations that the President has felt himsélf 
compelled to disclaim any responsibility for them, 
in a statement issued to the public on June 11, 
reading as follows: 


I regret that the suggestion of a third term has 
been made. I doubt whether I am called upon to give 
it notice. But there are now questions of the gravest 
importance before the Administration and the country, 
and their just consideration should not be prejudiced 
in the public mind by even the suspicion of the thought 
of a third term. In view, therefore, of the reiteration 
of the suggestion of it, I will say now, once for all, 
expressing a long-settled conviction. that I not only 
am not and will not be a candidate for a third term, 


‘but would not accept a nomination for it if it were 


tendered me. 

My only ambition is to serve through my second 
term to the acceptance of my countrymen, whose gen- 
erous confidence I so deeply appreciate, and then, with 
them, to do my duty in the ranks of private citizen- 
ship. 


Other statesmen throughout the country have 
expressed themselves strongly upon the subject, 
and some of them in such uncomplimentary terms 
that Mr. Derew should consider himself duly re- 
buked. We trust, however, that the rebuke will 
not mar his cheerful spirit, and that he will con- 
tinue to contribute to the gayety of this nation 
until his duties carry him to London, where he 
may dispense to his British friends those witty 
sallies over which they may meditate next winter 
and laugh next summer. 





HE unfortunate Sampson-ScuLey controversy 

does not become any more admirable or dig- 
nified as time progresses. It is a nuisance that 
refuses to abate itself, and the hour seems to have 
developed no one capable of the task of taking it 
by the throat and removing it from the centre 
of the naval stage. It has resulted in all sorts 
of diplomatic moves and counter-moves. It has 
inspired numberless compromises, of which, if we 
understand them at all, the American people are 
heartily weary. The latest of these is reported 
to be in the selection of two decorations for those 
who participated in the West-Indian naval cam- 
paign instead of one. One of these is a blanket 
affair, a medal commemorating not only the battle 
of Santiago, but the whole period of action in 
which the fleet of Admiral Sampson covered itself 
with such signal glory. This is to bear the like- 
ness of the commander-in-chief, and properly so. 
The second decoration is in commemoration of the 
Santiago fight alone, and consists of a piece of 
ribbon and a bronze bar. What the especial sig- 
nificance of the bar may be, or whether the ribbon 
is a blue one or not, the public are not informed. 
It is clear,. however, that the issue which con- 
fronts some one for solution is being shirked. As 
a possible settlement of the whole difficulty, since 
compromise and not definite action is to be the 
order, we suggest that pendants for these bars be 
struck, one bearing the likeness of Admiral Samp- 
son, another having engraved upon it that of 
Admiral Scutry, and that every seaman decor- 
ated be permitted to choose which of the tokens 
he prefers to have pinned upon his manly breast. 
Tf this should result in the final abandonment of 
the whole controversy, it would be worth the cost 
of the pendants and the bars as well, even if these 
were wrought of solid gold. 
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A Mistake of the Fathers. By Henry Loomis Nelson 














HERE is no doubt in the minds of those 
who are most familiar with what is going 
on in the State Department that Mr. Hay 
and Lord Pauncefote have again reached 
an agreement, and that a new canal treaty 
has been formulated. It is, of course, im- 
possible to give the details of the treaty, or to pre- 
dict its fate, but it is reasonably certain that provi- 
sion is made for the abrogation of the whole of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty instead of a portion of it; and 
furthermore, that the canal shall be neutral; and it 
may also provide, as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty did 
not, that the United States may take any measures 
which may seem to them best adapted to the protec- 
tion of the canal, even if that involve the hazardous 
experiment of inviting attack by fortification of it. 

The new treaty will be in accord with the desires 
of the Senate as expressed in its amendments to the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. In the opinion of the Sen- 
ate, the time has come when the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
must go. It is said to have failed of its purpose, to be 
the record of a disappointed hope, and to be obsolete. 
If Great Britain should persist in refusing to abrogate 
it, it is more than likely that Senator Lodge, who is 
expected to succeed the late Cushman K. Davis as 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, would in- 
troduce a resolution pronouncing the treaty dead by 
obsoleteness—a principle not generally recognized in 
international law, although accepted by some who have 
been concerned in the administration of our foreign 
affairs. The passage of such a resolution would incite 
English newspapers, and some English public men, to 
bitter and even angry criticism of the Senate. 

It is better to avoid such a resolution if possible. 
We do not desire to invite such criticism, while Great 
Britain does not desire even seeming friction with the 
United States. From the point of view of the Salis- 
bury government, it would be impolitic to provoke un- 
friendly criticism of America in the London press; it 
might even be thought dangerous to give to Continental 
Europe the satisfaction of believing that enmity had 
been renewed between the British and American kins- 
men. Therefore the British government would prefer 
to put an end to the Clayton-Bulwer convention by a 
treaty, made with its consent, however much against 
its preferences, and in the regular way, than to leave 
the Senate a chance to exhibit enmity through an un- 
diplomatic insult. It is for this reason partly, but 
more because the British government and people have 
much more to gain by the construction of a canal at 
our expense than by maintaining its attitude towards 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, that Lord Pauncefote has 
yielded to the Senate. 

It is in this surrender that the student of political 
institutions will now be most deeply interested. Tie 
merits of the new treaty will necessarily be discussed 
later. Both Lord Pauncefote and Secretary Hay have 
yielded to the Senate, and democracy reigns. After 
standing in the way and preventing the ratification 
of treaties of first-rate importance since the time when 
the Washington treaty was entered into (1871), the 
Senate has now demanded the right to sit in the dip- 
lomatiec game from the dealing of the cards to the 
taking of the last trick. Here is a remarkable devel- 
opment in international relations, and another piece 
of evidence that the fathers did not build so wisely 
as they thought when they assumed that the three so- 
called independent departments of the government 
would always refrain from interfering with one an- 
other. With the negotiation of the new Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty goes, for the moment, the last shred of 
Executive independence. The President has long been 
unable to appoint an officer, civil or military, against 
the wishes of a single Senator, except in rare cases, and 
then usually by prevailing upon Senators to violate 
their rule of courtesy; and now he cannot enter into a 
treaty with a foreign power unless he has first obtain- 
ed the assent of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, or of its chairman. 

Many months ago it was stated in HArPER’s WEEKLY 
that the United States would never again make a 
treaty of importance which was debatable, because 
the Senate, under its power of ratification, would so 
amend the convention submitted to it that the other 


A Treaty’s Chances in the Senate 


party to the agreement would withdraw from the 
negotiation. The history of thirty years sustains this 
assertion. Within that time the Chinese treaties have 
been ratified, because they provided for the exclusion 
of Chinese laborers and even of Chinese traders at the 
command of the Pacific coast, when each party was 
racing with the other in the strife of injustice, and to 
determine which might win the privilege of staining 
the country most deeply with the offence of infidelity 
to treaty obligations. A treaty with Germany and 
treat Britain has also been ratified. It made us part- 
ners in the government of the Samoan Islands; the rea- 
sons for entering into it, and for the Senate’s approval 
of it, are of those events which pass understanding. 

These and two apparent exceptions aside, not a sin- 
gle questioned treaty of importance has been ratified 
in thirty years. During this period many proposed 
treaties of great moment have fallen through the op- 
position of Congress. ‘Three especially will recur to 
any one who is familiar with the history of our inter- 
national relations. These are the Bayard-Chamber- 
lain treaty on the fisheries question, the Olney-Paunce- 
fote general arbitration treaty, and the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. These treaties were all defeated by amend- 
ment. The Senate insisted upon playing a part in the 
framing of them. It treated the document transmitted 
to it by the President, in each instance, as a rough 
draft, and then went to work upon it on the theory 
that its task was not one of mere approval or dis- 
approval, but as if it were part of the negotiating pow- 
er. There are many difficulties in the way of the 
Senate’s success in diplomatic work, as the results of 
its efforts show. Some of these difficulties were fore- 
seen by the Constitutional Convention, and the original 
plan to make the Senate the treaty-making power, 
without the co-operation of the President, was aban- 
doned because it was thought that its adoption would 
lead to the nullification of the power to make treaties. 

The Senate deals with a treaty in secret session, and 
of ‘course without the presence of either of the nego- 
tiators. If it questions an article or a phrase, it 
is not in a position to ask for information; it cannot 
really negotiate at all, for it cannot suggest its propo- 
sition to the ambassador of the other party, and there- 
fore it cannot come to terms with him, either by sur- 
rendering its point, or by persuading him to yield, 
or by way of a compromise. 

The reasons for the Senate’s attitude towards 
treaties are easily traced. Sometimes it is moved by 
party politics; sometimes by undue regard for some 
fraction.of the foreign vote; sometimes by sectional 
interests; sometimes individual Senators wish to send 
their names ringing down the grooves of time affixed 
to a vital amendment to a historic treaty. Whatever 
may be the reasons, however, for the Senate’s action, 
the country has suffered from it. For several years we 
were,on the verge of war with Great Britain because 
we could not settle the controversy over the Bering 
Sea seals. Even after that question had been decided 
by the arbitrators, there were Senators who wished the 
country. to disregard the judgment against us. We 
have failed to make a treaty touching the fisheries in 
the Northeast, and we have refused to enter into an 
agreement with Great Britain to arbitrate disputes 
with her before resorting to war. Finally, the very 
friends of the Nicaragua Canal, by insisting on amend- 
ing the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, have struck that enter- 
prise the hardest b'ow it has ever received, because, in 
postponing action by the Senate on the canal bill. they 
have given time for the revival of the rival Panama 
scheme, which now apparently holds the first place. 
It may be answered that, since the statement made in 
the WEEKLY. and within the thirty years, two impor- 
tant treaties have actually been ratified by the Senate. 
This is true, and yet these exceptions, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, do not change the general 
rule, that the Senate’s attitude towards treaties prac- 
tically demolishes ‘the treaty-making power so far as 
important and disputable agreements are concerned, 
The first of these two treaties was the treaty of peace 
with Spain. That it was a treaty of peace, terminat- 
ing a war, excepts it at once from general treaties. 
But if we examine the proceedings attending the de- 
bate on ratification, and recall the controlling reason 





for the final vote of some Senators, we shall see that 
the history of this treaty of peace confirms the view 
that the grant to the Senate of the power of ratifiea 
tion has left the government with an inadequate 
treaty-making power. In the first place, the treaty 
hung in the balance for more than four weeks; in the 
second place, it was ratified by the aid of ten-Demo- 
cratie votes influenced by Mr. Bryan, who was simply 
and vainly seeking a party advantage. If this is the 
manner in which the Senate deals with a treaty of 
peace, it is no wonder that a general arbitration treaty 
falls under the weight of amendments. The second 
treaty referred to is that which put an end to our in- 
ternational partnership in Samoa. This treaty was a 
wise one, but it was ratified by mistake. Its opponents 
were caught napping. Its history also proves the 
truth of our general proposition. Following the rati- 
fication, a motion was made and carried requesting 
the President to return the treaty to the Senate. By 
the rule of Senatorial courtesy this motion was agreed 
to, for as a rule a Senator can have anything he asks 
for from his brother Senators. The treaty was _ re- 
turned, and a motion was made to reconsider the rati- 
fication. This motion required a majority, while one 
more than one-third defeats a motion to ratify. The 
motion did not receive the votes of a majority, but 
several more than one-third of the Senators voted for 
it, showing that if the treaty had been again submitted 
it would have been defeated. 

The Senate’s power of ratification must be set down 
as one of the mistakes of the fathers. Treaty-making 
with a democracy is difficult enough under the most 
favorable conditions, for the Executive servant him- 
self is often moved by fear of constituents—a phenom- 
enon illustrated by the retreat of Lord Salisbury, under 
the fire of Canadian politicians, from his Bering Sea 
agreement with Mr. Bayard. When there is added to 
the Executive ninety Senators of ninety different minds, 
of two or three clashing party policies, of from four to 
forty-five loca! interests, the treaty-making power is 
lost, unless the latest step shall provide a remedy. 

The Senate, having refused to be content to be an 
advisory body, now insists upon being consulted during 
the process of the negotiation. Mr. Lodge has de- 
elared that a treaty sent to the Senate is inchoate. 
This is not new doctrine. It was advanced in the early 
days of the republic. It has been reserved for Sena- 
tors of to-day, however, to assert that the Senate, 
through its Committee on Foreign Affairs, should be 
consulted in advance, and should be asked to advise 
the Executive department. This assertion-of joint pow- 
er with the Executive in negotiation is part and par- 
cel of the general assumption of power by the Senate. 
It dictates appointments because it possesses the pow- 
er of confirmation; why should it not dictate treaties, 
possessing also the power of ratification? At any 
rate, although it is opposed to his training, his habits 
of thought, and his constitutional opinions, Mr. Hay 
has been forced to yield to the claim, and has prepared 
the new treaty after consultation with Senators; in 
other words, he has canvassed the Senate for the 
purpose of ascertaining if the new treaty will receive 
the requisite number of votes. 


The ease with which the honorable Senators can 
change their minds was fully illustrated in the 
former Hay-Pauneefote treaty. More than one Sen- 


ator expressed his gratification with the treaty in 
private and fought against it in public. There is no 
assurance of an improved state of things in the new 
plan. It may work in such a case as the present, when 
the general principle of the treaty commands the sup- 
port of the Senate; but a general arbitration treaty, 
or any treaty involving many details and awakening 
opposing interests, cannot be negotiated with nine- 
one powers (one President and ninety Senators) any 
more easily than can the ninety powers be persuaded 
to ratify the work of skilled and patient diplomatists, 
The intrusion of the Senate into the task of negotia- 
tion does not seem to be a step in the right direction, 
but one more step in the wrong direction. It is a fur- 
ther emasculation of the treaty-making power at a mo- 
ment when the power is of more importance to the 
country than it has ever been since the establishment 
of the government. 
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On the principal Thoroughfare—the excited Throngs of Oil-Operators 


TYPICAL STREET SCENES IN BEAUMONT 


An Open-Air kestaurant—almost the only Place where a Stranger can obtain Food 





The Oil Boom in Texas. 


By E.W. Mayo 





HE dirtiest, noisiest, busiest, and most in- 

teresting town on the continent to-day is 

seaumont, Texas. Not since the days of 

the Pithole and Oil City booms has there 

been such excitement over the discovery of 

petroleum as rages now all over eastern 

Texas. And not in the history of the world have there 
been such wells have been tapped beneath the 
sandy soil of this region. Heretofore it has been the 
ambition of every oil-prospector to locate a 100-bar- 
rel gusher. The possession of a well that would 
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THE MAP MERCHANT 
A Man eagerly sought for by the New-comers who are 
looking for Properties to buy 


produce a hundred barrels per day was recognized as 
placing a man on the suré and rapid road to fortune. 

But in Texas a 100-barrel well would not be con- 
sidered worth the attention of an enterprising pros- 
pector. The marvellous record of the Lucas well—the 
first in the field—in spouting oil at the rate of 35,000 
barrels per day, a rate of production greater than that 
of any dozen weils ever before opened, has made even 


1000-barrel wells seem small by comparison. This 


have driven speculators wild, and have caused what 
promises to be the greatest oi] stampede in history to 
set in toward Beaumont. If the Texas field does not 
prove to be the greatest oil-producing region in the 
universe there will be some tens of thousands of 
bitterly disappointed persons in different parts of the 
United States. Down to the present time everything 
goes to show that it is the greatest oil-reservoir that 
has ever been tapped. 

Previous to January 10, 1901, the fame of Beau- 
mont (pronounced by the natives with the accent on 
the final syllable) extended very little beyond the 
borders of Jefferson County, of which it is the county- 
seat. It was a fairly prosperous town of about 7000 
inhabitants, the headquarters of the lumber business of 
eastern Texas. The land of Jefferson County — such 
of it as was cultivated—was chiefly devoted to the 
growing of rice. It was bought and sold at from 
$2 50 to $25 per acre, and a good share of it was worth 
to its owners just about enough to encourage them to 
keep on paying the i1axes from year to year. Some of 
it was considered to be not worth this much and was 
forfeited by the non-payment of taxes. The work of 
putting down the first well—the Lucas gusher—was 
carried on so quietly that it attracted little attention. 
Its record-breaking flow when finally completed caused 
as great astonishment to the citizens of Beaumont as 
it did to the rest of the country. 

Within the past four months this section has under- 
gone a transformation such as no region ever experi- 
enced excepting possibly Cripple Creek or some of the 
other bonanza gold camps of the West. The quiet 
streets of the sleepy little town have become surging 
avenues of seething, sweating humanity. The rice and 
pasture lands have multiplied in value a thousand 
and ten-thousand fold and are selling to-day at from 
$2500 to $25,000. 

The old darky who drove me from the station to 
the oil-fields in a wagon dangerously near collapse 
hitched behind a pair of skeleton horses owns a 
tumble-down shanty, and a lot just large enough to hold 
it, on the outskirts of the town. He had been offered 
$2500 for this unpromising bit of real estate, but he 
“guessed he’d hold on a little longer, sah,” before 
selling it. He is making twenty-five dollars a day 
driving visitors to the oil-wells, and his ideas of 
money have been considerably readjusted within the 
past few weeks. 

Every train arriving in Beaumont is crowded, and 
when the cars reach the station there is an exodus 
that leaves them almost empty. Around the station 
itself there is a dense throng, for every inch of stand- 
ing-room is being utilized in Beaumont nowadays. 
There are dealers in oil lands, promoters, sellers of 
maps. pickpockets, tipsters ready to put the new- 
comer on to a good thing, and all the human flotsam 


One feature noticeably absent from the Beaumont 
station is the hotel-runner. If the new-comer tries to 
make his way to any of the hotels he finds its ap- 
proaches blocked by an excited crowd of traders. If 
he fights his way through this crowd to the desk and 
asks for a room, he is laughed at and advised to 
hustle for the suburbs. There by the payment of a 
liberal sum he may establish a claim to a cot in 
some hallway, but the chances are that he will have 
to seek shelter under one of the many tents that are 
springing up on every vacant lot to do duty as hotels 




















CONVENIENT TO THEIR WORK 


An Oil-Well near Beaumont, and the adjacent Home of 
the Owners and Em-loyees 


or else spend his night in the open. Five dollars a 
day is the standard price of hotel accommodations, and 
this entitles a man to half a bed or to a cot in a room 
with half a dozen others. In the tents one may put 
down his blanket or his cot if he is lucky enough to 
secure one for fifty cents or a dollar a night. But at 
best there is not much sleeping in Beaumont nowa- 
days. To relieve the pressure as much as_ possible 
the railroads run trains night and morning to all 
near-by points—Port Arthur, Sabine Pass, and Hous- 






























































astonishing rate of production, and the fact that other r 
wells since put down bear out the record of the Lucas, and jetsam that ride on the crest of a boom. ton—and these trains are always crowded. Houston 
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A BEAUMONT REAL-ESTATE OFFICE 
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WHERE THE STRANGERS PU 


‘Even Tents are in demand as a Shelter for the Weary. A Be 
brings Five Dollars a Night 
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d under a Roof frequently 


A SAMPLE BEAUMONT OFFICE-BUILDING 


The eager Tenants move in their Desks and Chairs and begin to transact Business before the 


Structures are enclosed 


million, and its stock 





is a three-hour run from 
Beaumont, but the three 
trains back and _ forth 
night and morning are 
‘crowded to their full ca- 
pacity. 

Another serious ques- 
tion in Beaumont is that 
of food. It is impossi- 
ble to obtain a decent 
meal in the town. Food 
cannot be brought in, and 
cooked rapidly enough to 
supply the boomers. The 
boarding-houses and even 
the open-air eating- 
stands are crowded, and 
the man who gets a place 
at the fourth table at a 
second-class _ boarding- 
house is the envied of his 
fellows. At the restau- 
rants guards are placed 
at the doors to keep 
them from being swamp- 
ed by the hungry spec- 
ulators. 

But none of these lit- 
tle inconveniences stems 
the tide of speculation 
that roars through the 
streets of Beaumont all 
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was offered at fifty cents 
on the dollar. One of 
my fellow-travellers was 
president of the com- 
pany; the other was see 
retary and treasurer. 

The maelstrom of 
speculative movement 
the Crosby Hotel, which 
is only a few hundred 
feet from the Southern 
Pacific Railway station. 
Here pandemonium 
reigns day and night. 
The hotel is a frame 
structure standing well 
back from the street, 
with what was once a 
pleasant lawn in front 
of it. Now this space, 
the porch of the build- 
ing, and the lobby itself 
are filled with the “ of- 
fices”’ of brokers, land- 
agents, and promoters 
of companies. An “ of- 
fice” in Beaumont con- 
sists of a little booth, its 


the 
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frame-work of rough 
boards and its covering 
of canvas, large enough 
to hold a desk. These 
spaces rent at from $50 





day long. Companies are 
being formed so rapidly 
that it is absolutely im- 
possible to tell their 
number. On the day of 
my arrival twenty-five 
new companies were organized, having a general cap- 
italization of more than | $13,000,000. 

On the train from New Orleans with me were two 
men who were eagerly por ing over a map of the oil 
district and asking questions. of passengers who had 
been in the field. A few moments after the train 
arrived I saw them talking with one of the griz- 
zled farmers who are to be seen standing about 


One Method of providing Business Headquarters 


STREET BOOTHS AS OFFICES 


the streets with cards in their hats announcing that 
they own four acres of land only eleven miles from 
the gushers, which they will sell for $400 the acre. 
The next morning there was a half-page advertise- 
ment, not only in the local paper, but in the New 
Orleans, Houston, and Galveston papers, to which it 
had been sent by wire, announcing the What-Not Oil 
Company. The capital of the company was half a 


A Structure 12x14 Feet rents for $100 per Month 


to $150 per month, and 
deals amounting to many 
thousands of dollars per 
day are here carried out. 

The most plentiful thing in Beaumont money. 
Men carry about great wads of thousand-dollar bills 
with them. The two banks, the telegraph offices, the 


is 


post-office, and the express offices are overwhelmed 
with the business that the flood of money pouring 


into the town has brought. Considering the condi- 
tions that prevail it is remarkable that there have been 
so few thefts and so little crime of any sort. 





On the Skirmish-Line—The Newer Method of Attack 
































Shooting through the Smoke 























Infantry doing good Work 


Africa demonstrated the value of the sharp- 

shooter, and charging an intrenched position 
seems now to be a thing of the past. Had the Span- 
iards been as well armed and of the same fighting ‘ma- 
terial as the Boers, the American victory at San Juan 
would probably have been a disastrous defeat almost 
identical with that of the British at Colenso. Hence 
the necessity of drilling the National Guard according 
to prevailing conditions. The old method of marching 
a company in front of a target, and firing a volley 
while standing, has been eliminated, and. skirmish 
firing by company has replaced it. According to the 
new orders each company advances to the five-hundred- 
yard line, and each man fires two rounds; then at the 
word of command the men advance on the run to four 
hundred yards, and again firing two rounds, they rush 
forward to three hundred yards, where, after using two 
more rounds, the order is given to retreat, the line be- 
ing halted at three hundred and fifty yards, and again 
at four hundred and fifty yards, a volley being fired 
at each point. The firing is always done prone, so 
that in actual warfare each man would be able to take 
advantage of any inequality the ground might offer. 
In the first three instances each man aims and fires as 
quickly as possible, regardless of the others, but the 
last two are volleys, only fired when the order is given. 
In some instances the whole line sounds as one “shot, 
only one report being heard. 

The practice work at Creedmoor this season has been 
under the direct supervision of Colonel N. B. Thurston, 
Inspector of Small-arm Practice, and Captain J. R. 
Hegeman, the Assistant Inspector. It is a matter to 
be noted with interest that the custom of permitting 
visitors at the summer camps, in such large numbers, 
is being discouraged, the feeling being that the pres- 
ence of strangers interferes with the useful purposes of 
the enforced vacation. 


TT experience of the British forces in South 




















Volley Firing 























Adjusting the Sights 
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The Interior of Mechanics’ Hall—Delegates listening to an Address—Visitors in the Galleries 


Photographs by Hedley 


THE INTERNATIONAL JUBILEE CONVENTION OF THE Y.M.C.A. AT BOSTON LAST WEEK 
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BATTLES OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


SYKES’S REGULARS AT GAINES MILL, VIRGINIA, JUNE 27, 1862 


The troops engaged in this battle were McClellan’s and Lee’s. ‘‘ Morell’s division occupied the left,” says a historian, “‘Sykes’s regulars and Duryea’s Zouaves the right, and McCall’s division formed 
a second line, his left touching Butterfield’s right.... The brunt of the battle first fell upon Sykes, who threw the assailants back in confusion with great loss.” The Federal loss was about 6500; that of 
the Confederates was variously estimated at from 3300 to 7000 
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Valley Forge and the Nation. 


By Julius Moritzen 











aan \LF-WAY between the day 


a = of mourning and_ the 

| country’s natal cele- 

i bration, the 18th of 

‘ June carries the sig- 
| nificance of the other 

two events. In certain 

a respects the evacuation 


of Valley Forge by the 
Continental army 
marks an epoch unap- 
proachable in history. 
. Krom December 19 to 
the day of departure, almost, the heroic band with- 
stood its fearful suffering, and saved the land. Had 
Washington failed to keep his troops intact during the 
winter campaign of 1777-78, the signing of the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, the year before, 
would have been in vain. 

While the graves of the Civil War are kept ever 
green, the echo of the strife grows fainter year by 
year. On the other hand, with the new-born century 
the Revolutionary period struck a renascent chord that 
touched the heartstrings of a united people. The 
victory over Spain is of too recent a date to rise be- 
yond the dignity of immediate achievements. The one- 
hundred-and-twenty-third anniversary of the Valley 
Forge campaign, however, celebrates an event on which 
rests the greatness of the nation. 

The State of Pennsylvania has not been unmindful 
of what is due the country in respect to the celebration 
of Field day. Criticism, not always just, has pointed 
a finger at the Keystone State and charged her cit- 
izens with lack of appreciation. That this is wrong 
Gettysburg stands witness. In other ways, also, Penn- 
sylvanians have shown their patriotism. But that to 
the government should belong the historic ground of 
Valley Forge there can be no dispute. - Even were 











The Railroad Station 


Pennsylvania. It is the purpose to turn the whole 
into a military park and government reservation. 

President McKinley has placed himself on record as 
favoring the acquisition of the famous camp-ground 
by the government. When one hundred members of the 
Valley Forge National Park Association appeared at 
the Capitol to urge the passage of the bill, no Ameri- 
can displayed a keener interest in the movement than 
did the patriotic President. | In previous correspond- 
ence with a leading member of the association William 
McKinley said that, “ rich as is our country in fields 
hallowed by the blood of heroes, none is dearer to our 
hearts than Valley Forge, where with untold suffer- 
ings during the long winter lay the little army of 
heroes upon whom rested the success of our struggle 
for liberty and independence.” And as if to lend per- 
sonal sanction to the project, he wrote how “the 
preservation of historic ground in our country, which 
has been made dear to us by patriotic memories, will 
keep forever before us the lessons taught by the scene 
there enacted—lessons of endurance, of loyalty, and 
sacrifice.” 

The marvellous development of the country since 
the days of its first President must appeal forcefully to 
minds patriotically attuned. Standing on those green- 
clad slopes, where dur- 
ing the winter of one 
hundred and twenty- 


could defy armies of to-day. That Washington did not 
put these sky-crested barriers to their test was more 
the fault of the British redcoats than of his own 
ragged soldiers. Intrenched as was the Continental 
army on the lesser hills, the foresight of the general- 
in-chief prompted the selection of a terrain exempt 
from military surprises. To the patriotic band the 
battle that stirs the blood would have been preferable, 
perhaps, to inaction that the cruelty of winter in- 
tensified only. General Howe, nevertheless, refused to 
spoil his own comfort, so satisfactorily established 
in the Quaker town. 

Since the Valley Forge of the future is to be a re- 
plica of its own Revolutionary past, Valley Forge as 
it now exists may stand as a stepping-stone to the 
greater fulfilment. Both nature and history have 
given to this locality in plenty. Where famous his- 
torians have wrought with skill and loyalty, others 
may be pardoned, perhaps, for treading the con- 
secrated ground in the light of a twentieth - century 
dawn. Far from attempting, in the present instance, 
the teaching of what should be school-day knowledge, 
it may not be entirely amiss to review quickly an 
episode of the past which reflects its own glory in the 
eyes of the present day and generation. 

Near where _ the 
picturesque Valley 
Creek joins the Schuyl- 





kill River stands the 





three years ago bleeding 
feet made the snow turn 
crimson, not one among 
the thousands present 
on June 18 failed to 
read aright the senti- 
ments of William Me- 
Kinley. <A pilgrimage 
to the historie spot 
must of necessity ac- 




















little railroad station 
of Valley Forge. Nest- 
ling high and dry 
above the banks of the 
historic river, here 
have been worked the 
only important changes 
since the days of the 
Revolution. Distant 
some twenty-five miles 
from Independence 
Hall, the station plat- 
form has held in its 
time most of those 
Americans who con- 
sidered it a  coequal 
duty to pay homage 
to the Cradle of Lib- 











centuate the meaning of 
Valley Forge as an heir- 
loom to be treasured 
for unborn generations. 


The mind’s eye alone 
can grasp the signifi- 


cance of having the gov- 
ernment of the United 
States act as trustee of 
the soil which aided in 
the nation’s birth. 

The plans of the Val- 
ley Forge National Park 
Association purpose the 
restoration of the ground 
to the condition of 
1771-78. This task 
should not prove difficult, 
since the time that has 
elapsed shows but trifling 














The Ruins of the Old Cloth-Mill 


Pennsylvania willing to acquire it alone, the State 
should be asked to share both outlay and honor with 
the thirteen others. the soldiers of which bivouacked 
on the then snow-clad hills. 

The one-hundred-and-twenty-third anniversary — of 
the entry of the Continental army into winter quarters 
was observed in) Philadelphia, December 19 of last 
vear.. A feature of the day was the first annual con- 
vention of the Valley Forge National Park Asso- 
ciation. From the historic walls of Independence Hall, 
where the convention met, the colonial portraits 
heamed assent when the proposition was offered to 
make Field day at Valley Forge a national celebration. 
The States whose soldiers served with Washington 
in that memorable campaign held out the promise 
that their militiamen would not be absent on the 
coming Field day. The members of seventeen his- 
torical and patriotic societies of Pennsylvania turned 
themselves into a committee of the whole. It will be 
no fault of these American men and women if the 
-event fall short of inspiration. 

Since the convention in Independence Hall the Val- 
ley Forge National Park Association has suffered one 
disappointment. The bill introduced during the past 
Congress for the purchase of the Revolutionary camp- 
ground was not acted on. By its decision to report 
no more bills for the establishment of national parks 
during that session, the House Committee on Military 
Affairs delayed, but did not defeat, the project. The 
next Congress will find Senator Boies Penrose as 
active a champion as before in the interest of the 
bill. An appropriation of $290,000 is asked for with 
which to purchase the twelve hundred acres of historic 
ground. To this will be added the two hundred and 
seventeen acres already the property cf the State of 


changes. A natural fort- 
ification, the ground rises 
from the bed of the 
Schuylkill River to 
mountain heights that 


Cabin built by General Washington as an 
addition to the Headquarters 


erty and the — spot 
which proved the 
Spartan worth of the 
infant nation. But al- 
ready some miles be 
fore the train comes 
to a stop the index-finger of history points out the in- 
cidents that went to the making of the Valley Forge 
campaign. 

It is to be hoped that a monument correspondingly 
instructive will mark the place where the Continentals 
crossed the river on their way to the winter camp. 
As it is, two stones on the banks of the Schuylkill tell 
quite modestly the course taken by the troops while 
crossing. When once the government comes_into pos- 
session of the entire ground these meadows will form 
a no inconsequent part of the military park as out- 
lined. ‘Their proximity to the railroad only facilitates 
the transportation of the military and accessories of 
the field. As a national establishment Valley Forge 
will then prove second to no other of its kind. As a 
matter of fact, this camp of the Revolution can teach 
a more lasting iesson, even, than if, instead of strug- 
gling against hunger and the elements, the test of 
endurance had been in meeting the enemy face to face. 
Contrasting those winter months in camp with the 
summer sun, the mind conceives a picture heart-rend- 
ing by comparison. The men who then stood guard 
for the sake of a brighter day well deserve enrolment 
among the illustrious never to be forgotten. 

A stone’s-throw from the railroad station Washing- 





























The Old Gulf Road 


in Winter 

















ton’s headquarters stand, the chief centre of interest 
in. the village of Valley Forge. The saving hand of 
reverence years ago rescued this historic landmark 


from oblivion. Of headquarters Washington had 
many. None sheltered the great leader in darker hours 


than those he passed under the roof of Isaac Potts’s 
house. It does not exact the imagination of a poet to 
people the colonial dwelling with the men of 1777. 
Where once disaster and despair seemed to walk hand 
in hand as brothers, the historic relics that fill Wash- 
ington’s headquarters speak _ elo- 

quently of success that came at last. 
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the death and destitution that prevailed in camp. The 
grave of John Waterman, of Rhode Island, has with- 
stood the ravages of time. Since the present owners of 
the ground are descendants of David Stephens, who 
here tilled the soil in the summer of 1777, personal 
pride has had much to do with the preservation of 
the mound. It is expected that Rhode Island will act 
handsomely when, once the government is in posses- 
sion, each State will vie with the others in the erection 
of monuments to their departed dead. 
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forge that gave the place its name. Washington's 
lieadquarters, likewise, were the property of [saa 
lotts. Whether it is history or fable that) this 
farmer had been lukewarm in the Revolutionary 
cause until one day he heard W ashington pray fer 
vently in the woods, certain it is that not before the 
huts were completed did the general-in-chief accept ot 
his hospitality. As his army had been 
sheltered Washington into the stone house 
Which has since become a most highly treasured relic. 

Searcely a vestige remains of the 


soon as 
moved 





The rooms, the secret passageway, 





the ground itself, constitute so many 
chapters of the book of history. 
The headquarters, alone, repay a 
visit to Valley Forge. As an archi- 
tectural example of the Colonial era, 
the well-preserved stone building need 
offer no apology. The constructive 
skill of the general-in-chief himself 
is demonstrated by the log cabin that 
he added to the premises. The orig- 
inal of the present hut was similar 
to the hundreds erected by the sol- 
diers, and under the immediate super- 
vision of General Washington. How 
these heroes must have suffered be- 
fore the oaks and_ hemlocks lent 
themselves to the construction of the 
town of huts! 

The intermediate stage in the 
career of Valley Forge finds reminis- 
cent expression in the ruins of the 
once prosperous cloth-mill. During 
the sixties a number of factories were 
in operation on the banks of Valley 
Creek. Commercial activity, how- 
ever, did not find the atmosphere of 
the Revolutionary period quite suit- 
able to its ruthless purpose. The 
spirit of 1777 stood watch constantly 
lest memories of the past should be 
swallowed up in the excitement of 
the present. 

Past the Washington Inn, along 
the old Gulf road, up higher and 
higher, the view from here is pano- 





old) forge which stood on Valley 
Creek. Known first as Mountjoy 
Forge, later as Valley Forge, it was 
burned by the British in September, 
1777. Its history, therefore, ante 
dates the advent of the Continental 
army. In 1757 John Potts became 
the owner of the forge, and follow 


ing his death in 1768 the entire Val 
ley Forge tract to the east of Valley 
Creek the property of his 
Joseph. On the hundred 
and seventy tive acres stood the forge, 
the mills, and other buildings figu 


became 


son one 


ing in the history of the locality 
Of the thirteen children of John 
Potts, Sr., eleven) married, and the 


family name has been made familiar 
through the naming of Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, where the founder 
passed away. 

When the efforts of the Valles 
Forge National Park Association re 
sult in the granting of the $200,000 
appropriation for the purpose Of ae 
quiring the land, the real value of 
the property, from a patriotic stand 
point will apparent The 
present owners realize that the home 
steads have a worth other than in 
trinsic. The historical memories that 
cluster around the where the 
Revolutionary generals were quartet 
ed during that winter of long ago 
certainly add interest, as well as 
value, to the environment. 

The celebration of the one-hundred 


become 


houses 








ramic in its sweep. History and nat- 
ural beauty claim each an equal 
share as the eye looks down those 
hills and dales. The Schuylkill 
River, like a_ single streak, runs 
quietly on its way. From the mast-head on Washing- 
ton’s headquarters the Stars and Stripes wave both 
welcome and adieu. The greatness of the common- 
wealth takes on a twofold meaning where historic 
solitude prevails rather than the busy city. To the 
school-boy it means patriotic inspiration undiluted; 
the citizen reflects what vicissitudes may not happen 
to nation and to people. Again Valley Forge brings 
forth the lesson of that long ago. 

Recent surveys of the Revolutionary camp - ground 
have established to a certainty the location of the 
troops belonging to the thirteen States. The Valley 
Forge National Park Association has carried on this 
work assisted by the Pennsylvania Legislative Com- 
mission, of May, 1893. About two hundred and fifty 
acres of land, including two of the most important 
fortifications, have been purchased by the commission. 
This property of the State of Pennsylvania does not 
conflict with that of the Centennial and Memorial 
Association of Valley Forge, on which Washington’s 
headquarters are located. Under the control of the 
government the various interests would be unified for 
the good of the entire camp-ground, constituting al- 
most fifteen hundred acres. The Valley Forge National 
Park Association thoroughly explained this purpose 
during that conference with the President. 

The various headquarters of the generals command- 
ing the Continental troops remain in excellent preser- 
vation. It were to reiterate history to point out those 
temporary homes of Generals Wayne, Weedon, Hunt- 
ingdon, Muhlenberg; the headquarters of Lafayette, 
De Kalb, Duportail, aid Steuben. The position of 
Knox and his artillery could not have been improved 
upon. 

While the traditional burial-ground is known to 
have been on what is still the property of the 
Stephenses, only a single marked grave bears witness to 
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Instructive as it is to visit Valley Forge in sum- 
mer, when the winter storm encircles Mount Misery 
the lesson of 1777 strikes home with tenfold signif- 
icance. It is a recent Christmas night. As in those 
days of the Revolutionary army, the old Gulf road 
lies one unbroken stretch of white. Imagine what it 
must have been to the worn-out Continentals under 
Washington when, tramping knee-deep through the 
snow, halt was finally called, and yet no fit place 
near for rest. The camp outfit and the commissary in 
a condition bordering on nothingness. Cold, hungry, 
miserable, human nature struggling to keep patriotism 
aflame. The enemy in possession of what should be- 
long to thcse in exile. Such is the picture that ap- 
pears on this Christmas night, one hundred and 
twenty-three years thence. Simply to view the environ- 
ments makes the blood run chill. The storm, the 
snow, the intrenchments, intensify what history has 
to say of Valley Forge. 

One of the advantages that will result when the 
government assumes control of the camp-grounds will 
be in improved transportation facilities, where now 
access to the historic points is frequently difficult. 
The Valley Forge National Park Association dwells 
especially on this phase of the movement. Electric 
cars may not add to the vividness of a Colonial can- 
vas. Still, where thousands can be brought into 
closer touch with history, modern factors may safely 
be .employed. 

Now that the land is likely to soon pass out of the 
hands of the present owners, it is pertinent to inquire 
who were the original settlers at Valley Forge. In 
numerous instances descendants of those colonial 
farmers have occupied the homesteads ever since. The 
name of Isaac Potts, however, may well lay claim to 
prominence among the many. More so since the Potts 
family became closely identified with the old iron 


and-twenty-third anniversary of the 
evacuation of Valley Forge by the 
Continental army gives a new interest 
to the Centennial celebration of 1877 
in the eyes of those who witnessed 
that patriotic event. To the younger generation it 
should appeal in a no less degree, since soon the 
sons and daughters are to pay equal tribute as did 
their parents. For reasons not known to the writer, 
the celebration of twenty-three years ago occurred on 
June 19. The presiding oflicer of the day was Goy 
ernor John F. Hartranft, of Pennsylvania. 

The orator of that celebration, Henry Armitt Brown, 
delivered a speech which in its entirety must remain a 
document of impassioned appeal. The gloomy days 
of the Revolution are made to pass in review—battles 
and reverses, hope and its frustration; the. test of 
enduranee at Valley Forge; a new dawn, and then: 
* Americans,—A hundred years have passed away, and 
that civilization and that liberty are still your 
heritage. But think not that such an inheritance can 
be kept safe without exertion. It is the burden of 
your happiness that with it privilege and duty go 
hand in hand together. You cannot shirk the present 
and enjoy in the future the blessings of the past. 
Yesterday begot to-day, and to-day is the parent of 
to-morrow. The old time may be secure, but the new 
time is uncertain....The memory of this spot shall 


be an everlasting honor for our fathers, but we 
can make it an eternal shame for ourselves if we 


choose to do so. The glory of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill and Saratoga and Valley Forge belongs not to 
you and me, but we can make it ours if we will. It is 
well for us to keep these anniversaries of great events; 
it is well for us to meet by the thousands on these 
historic spots; it is well to walk by those unknown 
graves, and follow the windings of the breast-works 
that encircle yonder hill; it is well for us to gather 
beneath yon little fort which the storms of so many 
winters have tenderly spared to look down on us 
to-day: it is well to commemorate the past with song 
and eulogy and festival—but it is not enough.” 
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This connecting link between Riverside Drive, perhaps the most picturesque thoroughfare of New York, and the Lafaye Me 
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CHAPTER XV 


WAS awakened shortly after daylight by a hub- 
bub and stirring in the street outside, and I lay 
in bed, listening, half asleep. About six o'clock 
the Weasel opened my chamber door, saying that 
Pittsburg was filling with refugees from the 
frontier, and that a battalion of militia under 
Cresap had just left to scout on the Monongahela. 

I asked him whether messengers had brought me 
answers to my letters from Lord Dunmore and Miss 
Warren, and he replied in the negative and shut the 
door. 

About seven I arose and dressed, standing by the 
window and looking out over the square. The streets 
of Fort Pitt were lively enough at this early hour; 
apparently since daybreak hundreds of refugees, men, 
women, and toddling infants, fleeing from the red 
scourge on the outer frontiers, had been coming into 
Pittsburg town. 

At dawn, when the vanguard of this wretched pro- 
cession had first appeared, straggling through Pitts- 
burg streets, the town-watch took charge of the dazed 
fugitives and found shelter for them in the fortress; 
but as the town awoke and rubbed its eyes to find 
the streets swarming with exhausted strangers drag- 
ging their numbed limbs or sitting on steps and 
porches, the people threw open their doors and took 
the outcasts to their firesides. But the houses of the 
Samaritans were filled to overflow ere the cloaked 
watchman had called his last hour: 

“Four o'clock! A sweet June morning, and sad 
tidings from the frontier!” 

And as the fugitive creatures still came creeping in 
past the fortress, the double guard was ealled out and 
squads told off to conduct the unfortunates to the bar- 
racks, court-house, “ Governor’s Hall,” market-sheds, 
and finally into the churches. And it was pitiful to 
see them making their way painfully into the square, 
where many sat down on the turf, and some fell down 
in the street, and others slept, leaning upright against 
fences and trees, clasping some poor household relic to 
their breasts. 

Bareheaded children lay slumbering on stone steps; 
young women, with infants at suck, sat dumb and 
vacant-eyed on the ground, too weak to reply to those 
who offered aid. Haggard men, dragging their rifles, 
turned sunken, perplexed eyes, slowly answering in 
monosyllables, as though stunned by the swift ruin 
which had overwhelmed them. 

And the story repeated was always the same: burn- 
ing and butchery everywhere; the frontier a charred, 
blood-soaked desert; homes, crops, cattle, the very soil 
itself, had gone roaring up in smoke, «nd all behind 
was blackness—hopeless, unutterable devastation. 

That morning | had reckoned with my host of * The 
Virginia Arms.” As he appeared somewhat 
uneasy about the reckoning of Jack Mount 
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sides, we discriminate; we-only offer ourselves some 
slight recompense for the disgust which overpowers us 
when we meet with fat ‘Tory magistrates on a moonlit 
highway.” 

I stared at him, indignant at the levity with which 
he used me; but after a moment I was obliged to be- 
lieve that he intended no levity, for never had I seen 
such guileless innocence in any features. Clearly the 
man’s past sorrows had been too much for his mind. 
He was simple. 

There was little profit in continuing the subject; if 
Renard and Mount chose to justify their reputations 
I could not prevent them. As far as I was concerned 
they had proved kind and loyal, and, now that I was so 
soon to part with them, I desired to do so in gratitude 
and friendship. 

It was already past eight o’clock by the Weasel’s 
large silver watch, and still no reply came to me 
from either Dunmore or Silver Heels. Renard and [ 
looked out of the window, watching the soldiers con- 
ducting the homeless frontier families to the bar- 
racks. We spoke of last night’s riot, computing the 
casualties suffered by the soldiers and wondering what 
proclamation Dunmore would issue, or if he would 
have the courage to issue any, considering how the peo- 
ple had shown their detestation of him. 

“If you were not a deputy of Sir William Johnson, 
Dunmore would have jailed you for what you said,” 
observed the Weasel. ‘“ You have cast the last grain 
into the scales and they have tipped him out, repudi- 
ated and dishonored. Hic jacet Dunmoreus, in arti- 
culo mortis. But Walter Butler lives, friend Mi- 
chael. Beware, sir! Latet anguis in herba! — there 
lies the snake perdu!” 

““Who are you, Weasel?” I asked, curiously. “ Truly, 
you are smoother in Latin than am I; but I confess 
myself disguised in this hunting-shirt, whereas you 
wear it to the manner born. Yet I swear you are no 
forest-runner withal.” 

“T was born a gentleman,” said the Weasel, simply. 
“T read the classics for my pleasure—but I am forget- 
ting, Mr. Cardigan, I am forgetting so many, many 
things. It is sixteen years now since I met with my 
trouble-—sixteen years to forget in—and that with a 
mind which is not quite clear, sir, not quite clear. 
However, I have remembered enough Latin to entertain 
you, and that is something, after all, if it is not an 
answer to your question.” 

He spoke gently, but there was a sting in the tail 
of his speech which I certainly deserved for my imper- 
tinent prying into his past, and I very promptly asked 
his pardon for my thoughtlessness. 

“T am certain it was nothing more than that,” he 
said, cheerfully; “ pray you, my dear sir, believe me 
that I took no offence. Sometimes my tongue is 
sharp; my infirmity is my poor apology. I do not 





wonder at your amusement to hear a shabby forest- 
runner stammer Latin. But I shall forget my Latin, 
too; I shall forget all save what | pray to forget.” 

With his forefinger he quietly obliterated a tear in 
each eye. 

“You know I had a wife?” he asked. 

“ And baby,” I added, mechanically. 

“ Exactly, sir; a wife and baby girl—the sweetest 
little maid—” 

And, following his mania, to which I lent myself out 
of pity, he repeated the fragments of the tale I had 
come to know so well, adding nothing new, nor casting 
any light on anything he said. 

Mount came in noisily while the Weasel was speak- 
ing, but, though the big fellow was impatient and 
burning to exhibit the new clothes which he wore, he 
sat down quietly until Renard had finished the famil- 
iar tale. Heaven alone knows how many times Mount 
had heard it, but his sympathy never failed, and now 
he looked so tenderly and lovingly at the Weasel that 
I almost loved him for it, swaggering, tippling, grace- 
less purse-taker that he was. 

However, after: maintaining for a full minute that 
sober silence which decency as well as his loyal affee- 
tion for the Weasel required, he ventured to call our 
attention to his new buckskins, fitted, cut, and stitched 
in twenty-four hours by four tailor-women. 

“No saucy maid durst call me pottle-pot now!” he 
said, triumphantly, smoothing his soft, new garments 
with his fingers, and regarding his deeply fringed legs 
with naive delight. ‘Which brings to mind that f 
have drunk no morning draught this day,’ he added, 
clacking his tongue and winking at the Weasel. 

“Mr. Cardigan is in some trouble,’ observed the 
Weasel, hesitating. 

“Oh, then we won't drink while a friend is in trou- 
ble,” said Mount. sitting down on the bed. 

“It is only that I have no letter from Dunmore 
or from Miss Warren,” I muttered, looking out 
into the street to spy if a messenger were coming our 
way. 

We sat there in silence, gnawing our knuckles, and 
it did not please me to wait Lord Dunmore’s pleasure 
like a servant. 

That Silver Heels had not yet written also dis- 
pleased me, for I was not then habituated to the ways 
of a maid. . 

“Do you think the runner I hired to carry my letter 
to Sir William will be scalped?” I asked, turning to 
look at Mount. 

“He has been scalped,” said Mount, quietly. 

Thunderstruck, I sprang to. my feet, and finally 
found tongue to ask in what way he had heard such 
news. 

“Why, lad,” he said, modestly, “I followed your 
runner last night when he left you abed here, and he 

had not gone ten paces from this inn ere 
a man left the shadow of the trees yon- 
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and the Weasel, I settled that, too, my means 
permitting me. 

However, I observed to Rolfe that the 
friends of liberty ought ‘to trust each other 
implicitly, and he answered that they did, es- 
pecially when cash payments were made. 

“Is that the Boston creed?” I asked, scorn- 
fully. 

* J guess it is,” said he, with a wink. 

I began to detest the fellow, and was curt 
with him as he left my room; but when Cade 
Renard strolled in a few moments later, I was 
astonished to learn that this same John Rolfe 
had aided Mount to throw the tea-chests into 
the sea, and had beggared himself in contrib- 
uting to every secret patriotic society in 
Boston. 

That was my first lesson.in ethies. I began 
to understand why it was that generous peo- 
ple turned niggards when it came to paying 
tuppence tax on tea; how a man might exact 
what was his due and yet be no miser; and 
how he might beggar himself nor stain his 
name us a spendthrift. 

* He'll lend me what he has,” said the Wea- 
sel, sitting down to lace his hunting-shirt, , 
“but he would be unpleasant if I attempted 
to escape from here without a reckoning. I 
am glad you paid; we have no money. We 
were speaking of tapping our fat Tory mag- 
istrate again—” 

“ Taking the road?” T exclaimed. 

“No; taking the judge's fat purse. 
fat, positively he disgusts us.” 

[ looked at the little man in horror. 

“Tf,” said I, stifliv, “ you or Mount requires 
money, 1 beg you will borrow it from me, as 
long as we travel together. Also,” I contin- 
ued, angrily, “ you may as well know that I 
do not care to figure with you and Jack Mount 
in any book or ballad or pamphlet decorated 
with a picture of a gallows!” 

“Do you suppose we like that picture 
either?” asked the Weasel, in astonishment. 
“Why, Mr. Cardigan, that picture is perfectly 
repulsive to us.” 

“Then why do you take the King’s high- 
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der to dog us both. It was what I feared; 
but, Lord!—I caught the fellow by the mar- 
ket’ yonder, and trounced him till he could 
neither stand nor sit. I was a fool; I should 
have followed your runner and brought him 
back. I did follow, but he had struck a fast 
pace, and besides they delayed me at the for- 
tress gate with questions about my business. 
When I cleared the sentries I started to run; 
but my journey was cut short enough, God 
knows!” 

He paused, looking down at the fur cap 
he was slowly twirling on his thumb. 

“Your messenger lay dead by the wood’s 
edge.” he added, abruptly. 

“T had not dreamed the savages were so 
near,” said I, horrified. 

* Some savages are,” he observed. 

* Was he scalped?” T asked. 

“In Mohawk style, lad.” 

“Impossible!” [ eried. 

“Not at all. I say he was scalped in Mo- 
hawk fashion, leaving the raw strip over the 
forehead, but I did not say that Mohawks 
scalped him.” 

“ What do you mean?’ I asked, huskily: 

“T mean that Walter Butler’s men did this, 
and that your letter is now in Dunmore’s 
hands.” i 

Rage blinded me.. Doubtless I made some 
noise and talked wildly of seeking Dunmore, 
and I know I found. myself struggling with 
Mount to leave the room. But I was an in- 
fant in his grasp, and presently I sat .down 
again, perforce, while Mount and Renard rea- 
soned with me somewhat sternly. 

“The sooner you leave Pitt, the safer for 
you,” said Mount. “The town talks of little 
but your accusation of Dunmore last night. 
You may think yourself safe because you are 
Sir William Johnson’s deputy, but I know that 
Dunmore and Butler will treat you as they 
did your messenger if you give them half a 
chance. What’s to prove that the Cayugas 
be not your murderers? Tush, lad! This: is 
no time for boyish fury. Get your kinswo- 
Get her 
eu out to-night. Are you waiting for Dunmore’s 








way?” I asked, blankly. 
“You are hurting my feelings,” said the 
Weasel. ‘ Why do you use such terms? Be- 
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escort and horses? You will see neither, save 
perhaps in pursuit of you. Why, lad, the 








Governor is crazed with the disgrace you have brought 
upon him! ‘Trust me, he will stop at nothing where 
he can strike unseen.” 

“You mean he will not answer my letter or accord 
me escort?” I asked, astonished. 

“If he furnished you escort, it would be an escort 
of murderers who would take care you never saw 
Johnstown,” said the Weasel. 

“Can’t you feel that you are in a trap?” asked 
Mount. “Gad! it should pinch you ere this!” 

“ And you leave it to us to open it for you,” added 
the Weasel, sagely. ‘‘ We are none too safe here our- 
selves. Mayhap some of those same pamphlets and 
ballads and books may be sold hereabouts to our dis- 
credit.” 

“T also think that Cade and I have overstaid our 
welcome,” said Mount, with a grin. “ If we meet your 
friend Butler, run we must.” 

At that moment Rolfe came up from below, bear- 
ing in his hand a letter for me, and saying that it 
had been brought hither by a servant in Lady Shel- 
ton’s livery. 

I took the letter; the seal had already been broken, 
and I glared at Rolfe and pointed to it. 

* Aye,” he observed, shaking his head; “ the slaver- 
ing servant fetched it so. It may be accident; it may 
be design, Mr. Cardigan. You best know, sir, who 
may be your foes in Pittsburg town, and what they 
might gain by a knowledge of your letters.” 

“The inn, here, is closely spied,’ observed Mount, 
coolly. “ Doubtless my lady Shelton’s lackeys can be 
bribed as well as the King’s ministers.” 

“The sooner we leave, the happier we shall be,” said 
the Weasel, cheerfully. “Jimmy Rolfe, that stout 
post-chaise, well provisioned, and four strong horses 
might help us to-night—eh, friend?” 

“T cannot pay for that,” I said, blankly, looking up 
from my letter. 

“ The chaise is yours,” said Rolfe, resentfully. “ Pay 
when you can, sir; [ trade not with friends in need.” 
And he went out, disrespectfully slamming the door. 

“ A rare man,” said Mount, “ but touchy, lad, touchy. 
Give the devil his due and Jim Rolfe would wear shil- 
lings on his coat tails.” 

“He is a loyal friend,” I said, reddening. 
much to learn of men.” 

‘And men have much to learn of you, lad!” said 
Mount, heartily. ‘“ Come, sir, read your nosegay, and 
may it bring you happiness! Weasel, turn thy back 
and make pretence to catch flies.” 

1 went over to the window, and leaning against the 
bars, opened the violated letter and read it care- 
fully: 

DraR CozzEN MICHAEL,—I am not permitted to accom- 
pany you today to Johnstown it being a racing day and I 
pledged to attend with Lady Shelton and divers respect- 
able ladies and gentlemen. 

And oh Micky why did you say such things to Lord 
Dunmore last night? I have been ill of it all night and in 
a fever for fear they may harm you though Lady Shelton 
assures me your person is safe, being a deputy of Sir Will- 
iam, and further says that you are an unmannerly and 
bold rebel and desires not your presence in her house and 
desires me to so inform you. Oh Micky what have you 
done! I do not desire any longer to wed Lord Dunmore 
and be a Countess, but I had not thought to have you speak 
so to Lord Dunmore. He came here last evening in a white 
fury and showed me the letter you had written to him. 
He says that you are not the messenger he expected, though 
you_may be a deputy, and he vows he will not be so vilely 
used and he will not give me up but will publish the banns 
today in Pitt, come what may. Which has frightened me 
so. I write to you that I do not wish to be a countess 
oy A scoag and would be glad to go to Aunt Molly and Sir 

am. 

I will rise from bed at eleven o’clock to-night and go 
out into the orchard with Black Betty. Pray you cozzen, 
greet me with a post-chaise and take me away from these 
dreadful, dreadful people. Your cozzen, 

. FELICITY. 


“T have 


Postscriptum 

To witt, I will not wed you though we be affianced, and 
I will wed no man upon your recommendation. With your 
own affairs I pray you be dilligently active and concern 
yourself not with mine hereafter. 


When I had again read the letter I examined the 
wax. The paper had been carelessly folded and more 
carelessly sealed; and I called to Mount and the 
Weasel, pointing out that, though the letter was un- 
sealed, the wax itself had not been broken. 

“TI do not think,” said I, “that this letter has de- 
liberately been tampered with. This is only careless- 
ness.” 

“It was certainly sealed and folded in haste,” re- 
marked the Weasel, poking at the wax with his fore- 
finger. 

Mount also pretended to believe that negligence or 
haste accounted for the open, letter, and, satisfied, we 
sat down to discuss the measures to be taken for a 
midnight flight. 

I had a mind to follow Silver Heels to the races, 
trusting that I might find a moment to warn her most 
solemnly not to fail us. Mount thought the idea most 
wise, offering to bear me company, and the Weasel 
agreed to remain and assist Rolfe to equip and furnish 
our post-chaise with the necessaries for a long journey. 

“1f.I had my way,” observed Mount, “I should not 
try to escape to-night at all.” 

“ Why not?” I asked, in surprise. 

“ Because of that unsealed letter.” 

“ But we agreed it was accident!” 

“ Aye, we agree, but mayhap there are others yet to 
disagree.” : 

‘“* Nonsense!” T said. 

“ Doubtless,” said Mount, with the faintest trace of 
irony—enoucgh to flavor his mild smile with that mock- 
ery which hurts the pride of very young men. 

Offended, I strode on beside him, and neither he nor 
I offered to speak again, until Mount suddenly stopped 
in the middle of the King’s Road and looked back. 

“ What’s amiss?” I asked, forgetting my sulks. 

“Oh, we are followed again,” said Mount, wearily. 

I stared about, but could see nobody who appeared 
to be observing us. There were numbers of people on 
the King’s Road, trudging through the dust as were 
we, and doubtless also bound for the races on Roa- 
noke Plain. I saw no vehicles or horsemen: the quality 
in their chairs and coaches would go by the fashionable 
boundary; the fox-hunting horsemen met at the Buck- 
eye Tavern, a resort for British officers and gentle- 
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men; unpretentious folk must foot it by the shortest 
route, which was to pass the fortress by the King’s 
Road. 

“ Are you sure we are followed?” I asked. 

“Not quite,” said Mount, simply. “I shall know 
anon. Trust me in this, lad, and take pains to do 
instantly what I do. Perhaps my life may pay for 
this day’s pleasure.” 

“‘T will take care to imitate you,” said I, anxiously. 
“ You know how deeply in your debt I stand confessed.” 

“Good lad,” he said, gravely; “I do not doubt you, 
friend Michael. As for any debt, your courtesy has 
long cancelled it.” 

The quaint compliment had a pretty savor, coming 
from one whose world was not my own. 

We were now passing that angle of the fortified 
works through which the King’s Road passes between 
two block-houses. The sentries, standing in the shadow 
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of the stockade, watched us without visible interest, 
turning their idle heads to scan the next comer, and 
stare impudently if it were some petticoat. 

So, unquestioned, we passed out into the country. 
where a few heavily stockaded farms flanked the road, 
always built on heights, and always free from trees 
or any. cover that might shelter an attacking enemy. 
Beyond these farms the road became a turnpike, and 
we stopped at the toll-gate to pay tuppence to the 
keeper’s wife, who sat nursing a baby, one hand on a 
rifle, which she never let go until the evening brought 
her husband to keep his perilous vigil there all night. 

“No,” she said, listlessly, “no Indians have trou- 
bled us. Yet, God knows I[ sleep not while my man 
is out here in the night. though they send a patrol 
from the fortress every hour.” 

Mount earnestly advised her to give up the toll- 
gate until the border had ‘quieted; but she only 
stared, saying, “ How, then, are we to live?” And we 
passed on in silence, side by side. 

Beyond the toll-gate a broad road curved out from 
the turnpike, running south, and Mount pointed it 
out as the road we were to travel that night. 

“Tt crosses the Virginia border by that blue hill 
yonder,” he said, then suddenly jerked his head over 
his shoulder. 

“T think I am right; I think I know the jade,” he 
said, calmly. 

“Ts it a woman who follows us?” I asked, amazed. 

“ Aye, a bit of a lass, maybe eighteen or there- 
abouts.” 

“You know her?” 

“And she me,” said Mount, grimly. “ Harkee, 
friend Michael, if you must needs know the truth, her 
father is—Gad! I can scarce say it to you, but—well— 
her father is what they call a thief-taker.” 

“ What has that to do with us?” I asked. 

Mount spoke with an effort: “ Because I have 
stopped some few purse-proud magistrates upon the 
highway, they say evil things o’ me, ‘That lass be- 
hind us means to follow me and tell her lout of a 
father where I may be found.” 

I was horrified, and he saw it and stopped short in 
his tracks. 

“You are right,” he said, simply; “a gentleman can- 
not be found in such company. Go on alone, lad; it 
is right, and I shall bear no malice.” 

“ Jack!” I said, hotly, “do you believe I would cry 
quits now? Damnation! Come on, sir! I would as 
soon take the King’s highway, myself!” 

His firm mouth relaxed and quivered a little; he 
hesitated, then walked forward beside me with a touch 
of that old swagger, muttering something about gentle 
blood and what’s bred in the bone. 

“It’s all very well,” he said; “ it’s all very well for 
some of our people to say that we men are created 
equal. There’s no truth in it. A broodhound never 
cast whippets, let them say what they will!” 

We were now in sight of the flag-covered pavilion 
on Roanoke Plain, and, on either side of us, the road 
was lined with those drinking- booths and peddler 
stands and cheap-jack tents which had pitched camps 
here for the day rather than pay the tax required to 
sell their wares within the racing-grounds. 

Around them the towns-people clustered, some munch- 
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ing gingerbread and pies, sone watching the gilded 
wheel of fortune spin their pennies into another man’s 
pockets, some paying for a peep into a dark shed where 
doubtless wonders could be seen for a penny. Ragged 
children sold colors and cards for the races; peddlers 
assailed our ears at every step; fortune-tellers follow- 
ed us, predicting unexpected blessings, which turned 
to curses when we passed along unheeding; acrobats, 
tumblers, jugglers, strong men, and merry - andrews 
hailed us as their proper prey. And, in sooth, had it 
not been for the sickening knowledge of Mount’s peril, 
I should have found keen pleasure in spending all I 
had, to see everybody and everything at this show; for 
I do dearly love strange sights, and in Johnstown I 
have always viewed them all, with Silver Heels and 
Esk and Peter, when the season of racing brought 
these gay folk to our town. 

But now I had no stomach. for pleasure, nor had 
Mount, for he searcely glanced at the booths as we 
passed, though there were ale there and sweet Vir- 
ginia wines which drew the very honey- bees them- 
selves. 

Suddenly Mount said, “ This will not do; I have 
been hunted long enough!” 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“ Hunt in my turn,” he said, grimly. 

* Hunt—what?” 

“The lass who hunts me. Follow, lad. On your 
life, do as I do. Now, then! Gay! Gay! Ruffle it, 
lad! Cut a swagger, cock your cap, and woe to the 
maid who is beguiled by us!” 

The change in him was amazing; his airs, his patron- 
age, his chaff, his lightning wit—it was the old 
Mount again, quaffing a great cup of ale, pledging ev- 
ery pretty face that passed, hammering his pewter to 
emphasize his words, talking with all who would an- 
swer him; glorious in his self-esteem, amusing in his 
folly, a dandy, a ruffler, a careless, wine-bibbing, wench- 
bussing coureur de bois. 

Peddler and gypsy were no match for him; his 
banter silenced the most garrulous, his teasing pleased 
the wenches, his gay gallantries made many a girl 
look back at him, and many a smile was returned to 
him with delicate surplus of interest. 

* Which is the maid?” I asked, under my breath. 

“ Yonder, stopping to stare at gingerbread as though 
she had never beheld such a sweet before. Now she 
turns; mark! It is she with the pink print and chip 
hat on her hair, tied with rose ribbons under the 
chin.” 

“T see her,” said I. 

She was a healthy, red-cheeked, blue-eyed girl, with 
lips a trifle over-full and bosom to match withal. She 
appeared uneasy and uncertain, watching Mount when 
he raised a laugh, and laughing herself as excuse, 
though her mirth appeared to me uneasy, now that I 
understood her purpose. 

She had been edging nearer, and now stood close 
to us, at the entrance to an arbor wherein were set 
benches in little corners, hidden from prying eyes 
by strips of painted cloth. 

“ Will no maid pity me!” exclaimed Mount. “TI am 
too young to drink my wine alone in yonder arbor!” 

‘I have not been invited,” cried a saucy wench, 
laughing at us over the shoulder of her companion. 

“God helps those who help themselves,” said Mount, 
turning to find her who had followed him close to his 
elbow. 

He smiled in her face and made her a very slow 
and very low bow, drawing a furrow through the dust 
with the fluffy tail on his coon-skin cap. 

“Tf I knew your name,” he said, “1 might die con- 
tent. Otherwise I shall content myself. with a life 
of ignorance.” 

She seemed startled and abashed, fingering her gown 
and looking at her shoe-buckles, while Mount bent be- 
side her to whisper and smile and swagger until he 
entreated her to taste a glass of currant wine with 
us in the arbor. 

I do not know to this day why she consented. Per- 
haps she thought to confirm her suspicions and entrap 
some admission from Mount; perhaps, in the light of 
later events, her purpose was very different. However, 
we three sat in the arbor behind our screens of painted 
cloth, and Mount did set such a pace for us that 
ere I was aware there remained not a drop of currant 
in the decanter, no more cakes on the plate, and he had 
his arm around the silly maid. j 

Intensely embarrassed and ill at ease with’ this 
pothouse gallantry, which was ever olfensive to my 
tastes, I regarded them in silence. 

The end had already begun; Mount rose lightly to 
his feet and drew the girl with him, turning her 
quietly by the shoulders and looking straight into 
her eyes. 

“Why do you follow me?” he asked, coolly. 

The color left her face; her eyes opened with fright. 

“fT shall not hurt you, little fool,” he said; “I 
had rather your father, the thief-taker, took me, than 
harm you. Yes, I am that same Jack Mount. You 
are poor; they will pay you for compassing my arrest. 
Come, shall we seek your father, Billy Bishop, the 
taker of thieves?” 

He drew her towards the gate, but she fell a-whim- 
pering and caught his arm, hiding her face in his 
buckskin sleeve. 


Disgusted, I waited a moment, then turned my 
back and walked into the sunshine, where I paced 


to and fro, until at last Mount joined me, scowling. 

As we turned away together I glanced into the arbor 
and saw our lass of the ribbons still sitting at the 
table, with her head buried in her arms and her pink 
shell-hat on the grass. 

As for Mount, he said nothing except that, though 
he no longer feared the girl, he meant, hereafter, to 
trust to his heels in similar situations. 

“It might be less irksome,” said I. 

“ Aye; yet she has a pretty face, and a plump neck, 
too.” 

“The daughter of a thief-taker!” I added, contempt- 
uously. 

“Pooh!” said he. “She has thirty sound teeth and 
ten fingers; the Queen of Spain has no more.”. 

T'o be Continued. 


















































A Troop of Russian Cossacks 


on the Frontier Line 





Features of the Russian Army. By Fritz Morris 


HERE are few outside of the Muscovite 
Empire, and comparatively few inside, who 
are at all familiar with the Russian army. 
Out of a population of 129,000,000 Russia 
has an army, in peace time, of 860,000, 
which in war time is more than quad- 
rupled, and brought up to a fighting force of 3,500,000, 
which means, in popular parlance, that one Russian 
soldier fights for every thirty-seven civilians. As in 
Germany, the Czar is the great War Lord of the Em- 
pire, and almost every male member of the imperial 
family and the nobility is a soldier; not 
only this, but the Czarina is honorary chief- 


twenty-one, only about 275,000 are made to serve in 
the active army, while the rest are drafted for long 
periods into the reserve. The former have to complete 
fifteen years of service, of which six are spent in the 
ranks of the active army (out of which about two are 
allowed for furlough) and then nine in the reserve, 
which can only be called out in the event of war or 
great national danger. The average Russian soldier 
leads a hard life. The food is coarse and meagre in 
quantity, while the greater portion of the year is 
spent under canvas or in the open air. A curious 


Russian Infantry crossing the Neva on a Pontoon Bridge 


military service. The Russian is, also, by nature more 
adapted for service, both on horséback and on foot, 
than is the case with the natives of other European 
countries. At present the Russian cavalry comprises a 
total number of 155,000 men, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the cavalry is better provided with horses 
than in any other country. In no other does the number 
of animals in time of peace equal the number of meh. 
In Russia’s vast body of mounted men there are now 
only two types—the dragoon and the Cossack. As re- 
gards the former, the ideal kept in view is to make 
him an equally efficient fighter whether 
mounted or dismounted, in the shock action 








tain of four regiments of Russian cavalry, 























General: Kleigels, Com’r of the Garrison 
of St. Petersburg, and General Kouro- 
patkin, Russian Minister of War 


and most of the imperial Grand-Duchesses 

have the command of line regiments bear- 

ing their names. At some recent army 
mancuvres, in which several divisions took part, the 
Czar and Czarina were both present to witness the 
operations, two imperial Grand-Dukes commanded the 
opposing sides, and -fighting in the ranks of the 
artillery was the Grand-Duke, Heir-Apparent, Michael 
Alexandrovich, and in the Horse Grenadiers Duke 
George Georgevich of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Curiously enough, the rules for military service in 
Russia are not quite so formidable as many people 
imagine. Since 1874, military service has been 
obligatory for all who have completed their majority, 
but out of 900,000 who annually reach the age of 








General Sacharoff, Chief of Staff of the Russian Army 


system is also in vogue by which recruits from one 
part of the country are drafted to another to perform 
their terms of service; thus men from the north may 
be sent thousands of miles away to the south to learn 
the arts of war, and those from the south may be sent 
to the frozen desert in the north. 

Russia is a country peculiarly adapted for cavalry 
purposes, and the Russian Cossack is the natural con- 
sequence. It is a country where horses abound, and it 
is estimated that there are 20,000,000 horses within 
the dominion of the Czar, of which at least 1,000,000 
are suitable for use as saddle-horses and available for 


of the charging horsemen or in the fire of the 


























A Column of Russian Infantry passing 
in Review before the Czar and Czarina 








and Party 


combatants on foot. The dragoon is armed 
with a long rifle to enable him the better to 
perform this new duty as a foot-soldier. 

The Cossacks represent what might be called the 
“light cavalry,” but the Russian military authorities 
are gradually assimilating him to the dragoon. Cos- 
sacks form the volunteer cavalry troops of all of 
southern Russia. They provide themselves with 
horses, uniforms, and weapons, serve as guards to the 
highways, and perform certain other military duties 
on demand of the governor of the district in which 
they live, and are partially relieved from taxation. 

The Czar’s body-guard is a Circassian regiment of 
mounted men, every one of noble birth, and with armor 
and weapons almost medieval in character. 









































Troops crossing a River with the Imperial Family as Spectators 


Russian Infantry on the ‘‘ Double Quick,” to surprise a Village 
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NE of the forces by which the progress 
of civilization is promoted and manners 
are ameliorated is the horrible example. 
Most evils have to run their course until 
they reach a point where their inexpedi- 
ency is obvious enough to arouse public 

opinion. Has not the use of organized cheering in 
college games of all sorts reached a point where it 


may be recognized as an abuse and a_ public 
nuisance which it is time to abate? The 
late Yale-Prineeton baseball game, wherein Yale 


organized an uproar in the last inning that upset 
Princeton’s nerves, seems an example of this evil suffi- 
ciently horrible to precipitate reformatory action. The 
thing has been growing for years. At the great foot- 
ball games in the fall you find the huge assembly of 
spectators divided into sections, each of which is in 
charge of one or two young men, whose duty it is to 
make the company he has charge of give due vocal 
support to their team. From the beginning of the 
game to the end these youths devote themselves to ex- 
tracting the greatest possible fund of noise from the 


folks assigned to them. It is no trouble to holler 
when your side gains an advantage. That is a wel- 


come relief to the feelings. But whereas in old times 
cheers were an expression of satisfaction, now they are 
used for purposes of inspiration, and to carry dis- 
may to the enemy. It seems a very Chinese or red 
Indian way of doing things. Moreover it is bad for 
sport. 

The best team ought to win. The game should be 
played by the players, not by the spectators. The 
elaborate, organized ringing in of the spectators as 
part of the competition is not only a noisy nuisance 
which interferes with the pleasures of watching a 
game, but it prejudices fair play. It would be an ex- 
cellent thing if all the young organizers of noise who 
are so conspicuous and so urgent in’ their demands 
on crowds at college games were discharged and their 
places left vacant. There will be life enough on the 
benches at a good game without all this prodding. It 
is the player’s job to excite the spectators, not vice 
versa, and the spectators are always ready to be stirred 
by the players to joyous deliverances. But cheers that 
are drummed up in and out of season by a claque take 
all the spontaneousness out of contemplation, and 
are calculated to make the considerate yawn and the 
judicious grieve. 

@A. 


HE Kansas Board of Agriculture has been look- 

; ing over the wheat-fields of the State, and re- 

ports very promising conditions, The indications 
are that a large crop of winter wheat will be harvested 
this year in Kansas from about five million acres, mak- 
ing what the Kansas board calls “‘a prodigious total, 
such as some other very creditable agricultural States 
could not reach by aggregating their product of a cen- 
tury.” 

That means that Kansas will be prosperous for an- 
other year, and will vote the Republican ticket this 
fall. Go early, therefore, to the Buffalo Fair and avoid 
being unduly crowded by the Kansans, who will descend 
upon that show at their convenience after harvesting 
their crop. 

Prosperity is doubtless good for most Kansans, and 
makes them feel and behave like other people, but it is 
bad for Kansas agitators. It was written in the news- 
papers the other day that Mary Ellen Lease had filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. Good times are not good for 
her, or her like. It takes no prophet to foretell that 
Mrs. Carrie Nation cannot long find home happy in a 
State which ineludes five million acres of high-grade 
winter wheat. Give Kansas rain enough in due season 
and well distributed, and no one need be at expense 
to employ experts to test her sanity. 


SA. 


R. MacSHERRY, of Middlesex County, New 
M Jersey, a lawyer, is excited over the case of 

Professor Herron, who left his wife and chil- 
dren some years since, and has lately gone through a 
ceremony analogous to marriage with another person. 
It seems that Professor Herron has gone to Middlesex 
County to live, and Mr. MacSherry is very much sean- 
dalized at his invasion of that moral community, and 
has written a letter to the newspapers, saying that if 
Professor Herron is allowed to demonstrate that a 
man may abandon his wife and family with impunity 
and take up with an affinity, half a million men in 
New York will be wanting to do it, and the result 
will be disastrous to society. Mr. MacSherry wants 
to have Professor Herron “ rebuked,” whether with tar 
and feathers, or resolutions at a public meeting, or 
how, he does not specify; but he thinks that unless 
the rebuke is forth-coming, awful things will befall 
Middlesex County, New Jersey. 

It is a pleasure to reassure Mr. MacSherry with con- 
soling words. Professor Herron has already been am- 
ply rebuked. His church has disconnected him, and he 
und his unfortunate associate are no longer acceptable 
in general society. His chief usefulness in the world 
hereafter will be to afford an awful example of the 
consequences of vielding to faithless whims and flout- 
ing the righteous convictions of society. The man has 
done wrong. If Mr. MaeSherry should devote himself 


io shielding Herron from his punishment he could not 


do it. It ‘is certain to come home to him. All that 
is necessary or expedient is to let him gently alone. 
He will have troubles enough. If there is any good in 
him he will come in time to see the error of his ways, 
and even if there is no good in him he cannot fail to ap- 
preciate their inexpediency. It is a great mistake to 
think that his example is dangerous to many men, or 
that there is an army of husbands in New York or 
anywhere else who would abandon their families if 
they dared. Herron may be a scamp. He certainly 
is a deluded creature, and only rare and exceptional 
individuals will find anything attractive in his ex- 
ample. 


HERE is a new great man: a really and truly 

| great man, of whose greatness evidence no less 
conclusive is offered than that he gets a salary of 
$50,000 a year. That is meagre pay compared with 
Mr. Schawb’s, but compared with any one else’s salary 
ii is impressive. Only able men are worth so much. 
This new great man is Mr. William H. Newman, who 
has succeeded Mr. Calloway as president of the New 
York Central Railroad, and the newspapers have been 
telling us how he began business life thirty-one years 
ago as clerk in the United States Hotel at Louisville 
on a salary of ten dollars a week. Some hotel clerks 
have haughty and repellent manners, but Mr. New- 
man seems not to have been of that sort, for he made 
friends for himself, one of whom became president of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and asked Newman to 
come with him to Shreveport and be a freight agent. 
So began Mr. Newman’s connection with railroading. 
He prospered at Shreveport, and after a while became 
general freight agent of the Southern Pacific, and 
from that went on and up as the country developed and 
the railroad grew, until two years ago he became 
president of the Lake Shore. He comes to New York 
from Cleveland, but Cleveland and New York are not 
far apart to a president of a railroad which connects 


them. 
Sa. 


Medical Association, who, a fortnight ago, was 

elected president of the American Medical As- 
sociation, is the same distinguished gentleman who 
lately published the war memoirs of General Forrest 
(Harpers). He served on General Forrest’s staff on 
the Confederate side in the civil war. That he is 
still remembered on the other side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line appears in the recent action of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, which has conferred upon him 
its honorary degree of LL.D, an honor which is not to 
be lightly regarded. 


D‘ JOHN A. WYETH, president of the New York 


@a. 
O%: of the great life-insurance companies has 


given itself an excellent advertisement and has 

started an experiment of considerable interest 
to science and the general public by consenting to estab- 
lish a total-abstinence class of policy-holders. It seems 
that the total-abstainers have been proclaiming that 
they are better risks for life-insurance companies than 
people who drink, and that it is an injustice to make 
them pay the same rates as other people. Some of 
them got up a petition setting forth this belief, and 
asking that. the American companies should do what 
some European companies have done, in putting ab- 
stainers in a class by themselves. The petition got a 
long list of signers, including ex-Mayor Hewitt, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, John Wanamaker, Senator Till- 
man, and other men of note, and the insurance com- 
pany is reported to have agreed to give the plan a thor- 
ough trial. They wish to ascertain if the lives of a 
certain proportion of holders of life insurance policies 
are shortened by drink. No doubt total-abstainers 
who are physically and mentally sound in other re- 
spects are good risks. Neal Dow lived to a great age 
in spite of his cold-water preferences, and so did 
George Cruikshank. The abstainers, it seems, who 
wish to be treated as a separate class must agree on 
their honor to abstain from aleoholic beverages. They 
will not at first get a lower rate than other persons, 
but if in due, time it is found that they live longer 
and pay more premiums than other persons the rate 
will be reduced. They complain that at present they 
have to share the expense of insuring drinking-men 
who don’t live out their time, and to that they object. 
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recommended, with the approval of the Secre- 

tary of the Navy, that Captain Newt H. Hall, 
United States Marine Corps, be brevetted Major, with 
rank from August 14, 1900. Somebody must be saying 
had words about that recommendation, but not Captain 
Hall, nor any friend of his. For thereby hangs a tale. 
Captain Hall commanded the marines on the New- 
ark, Admiral Kempff’s flag-ship in the China seas, 
and took them to Peking, and was second and after- 
wards first in command of marines during the siege. 
After the relief of the legations, it was reported that 
Captain Hall had been guilty of cowardice in abandon- 
ing a part of the Tartar City wall on June 28, under 
fire of the enemy, and had been remiss in divers other 
particulars. Most of us read of these accusations 
when the newspapers first published them. They grew 


a E Board of Award of the Navy Department has 


and spread without very definite backing until Captain 
Hall asked for a court of inquiry, which met at Cavite 


on January 15, ultimo. Ten charges were considered. 
The court held unanimously that eight of them had 
not been sustained. One member held that the ninth 
charge, of lax discipline, had some basis. Another 
member held that in quitting the Tartar City wall 
Captain Hall had committed an error of judgment. 
The court recommended that the proceedings against 
the accused officer should go no further, since he had 
already suffered more from criticism than he deserved, 
and because such mistakes as he may have made 
were offset by good service, as shown by the evi- 
dence. And the court added its opinion, carefully 
expressed, that the main trouble about Captain Hall 
was that the people at the American Legation, espe- 
cially some of the ladies, disliked him, and criticised 
him severely at the same time they “extolled into 
heroic importance a civilian who is incidentally con- 
demned by evidence adduced by the defence.” This 
other person who was exalted at Captain Hall’s cost 
is found by the commentators to be Mr. Squiers, First 
Secretary of Legation. Him the court named as one 
of Captain Hall’s chief accusers, and expressed its 
regret that in spite. of repeated efforts it could not 
secure his attendance before it. 

What the Navy Department thought of the court’s 
findings appears in its making Captain Hall brevet- 
major, “for distinguished service in the presence of 
the enemy at the siege of Peking.” That leaves Cap- 


tain Hall considerably better than even with the 
world. He must be satisfied, and we are glad for him. 


3ut for ourselves, we would like to hear, privately, 
the rest of the story with which the court was ob- 
viously regaled, but which, doubtless for good rea- 
cons, it has not communicated. 


HE Arnold Arboretum has about three million 

I dollars’ worth of land and gardens in the suburbs 
of Boston, and an income of $7000 a year. It 
would be very poor indeed if it had not leased its 
land for park purposes to the city of Boston for a 
thousand years, and thus relieved itself of expenses 
of maintenance. But it wants an additional endow- 
ment of $300,000 which shall provide an increased 
income for its use, and though it has begun at home 
in raising this money, it is very willing to receive 
subscriptions from persons anywhere who are inter- 
ested in work. That work, which is under the direction 
of Mr. Charles S. Sargent, is the study and increase 
of a collection which aims to include every tree and 
shrub which is able to support the climate of Mas- 
sachusetts, to the end that by study and experiment 
our knowledge of trees may be increased. The Ar- 
boretum has in view many special labors which it 
is anxious to undertake, and the results of which 
are important to the whole country. It wants to 
study the diseases of trees; to explore and report 
upon the forests of Mexico, Cuba, northern China, 
and ‘the Philippines. Boston at last accounts had sub- 
scribed about $110,000 towards its increased endow- 
ment. Readers of the WEEKLY who are interested in 
trees, and want to help to promote the study of them, 
are invited to send their contributions to Professor 
Cc. S. Sargent, Arnold Arboretum, Boston, Massachu- 


setts. 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON’S discourse in the 
M Nineteenth Century about us and our estate, 

as he lately saw us, is decidedly interesting, 
and is of such a tone that we can well afford to pro- 
nounce it intelligent. He compliments our estate on 
its natural resources, and us on our energy and in- 
telligence. Our social and political system he pro- 
nounces to be more favorable to material development 
than any other society ever devised by man. Whether 
it is equally favorable to our moral, intellectual, and 
social development he does not venture to guess. Like 
Mr. Bryce, he misses a sense of noblesse oblige which 
he is used to at home. He finds—what every one finds 
-—that our President has charming manners. He ad- 
mires and praises the Capitol at Washington, but says 
our efforts to develop a national architecture have 
come to little as yet. He says we are no more money- 
mad than other people, and less so than the English; 
he thinks our cities more decent than those of Eu- 
rope, and that the relations of the sexes here “are 
far more sound and pure than they are in the Old 
World.” The two great special problems ahead of us 
he finds in “the eternal struggle between capital and 
labor and in the gulf between people of color and peo- 
ple of European blood.” He believes that there is 
zeal enough here for learning, justice, and human- 


ity to solve them. 
Sa. 


ville Relief Committee, 346 Broadway, New 

York,” passes through the hands of the joint 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce and the Mer- 
chants’ Association. The address is given for the cori- 
venience of any readers of the WEEKLY who don’t 
know where to send their contributions. At last ac- 
counts there was still a great deal more work to be 
done for Jacksonville than there was money to pay 
for. 


Maite for Jacksonville sent to the “ Jackson- 
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°’M glad th’ la-ads fr’m th’ New York 
Chamber iv Commerce had a good 
time in England,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“T don’t know what a chamber iv 
commerce really is onless ’tis a 
place where business men go to 
sleep, but annyhow th’ la-ads fr’m th’ 
wan in New York have been callin’ on th’ 
other hands acrost th’ sea, an’ now we’re 
so firmly ceminted together again wanst 
more that ye cudden’t tear us apart with 
a steam winch. They’ve thravelled acrost 
th’ ocean, lavin’ a thrail iv morthar be- 
hind thim like a bricklayer comin’ home 
fr’m wurruk, an’ they’ve got me so closely 
knit with Lord Salsb’ry, first be ties iv 
blood, thin be a common lJanguage which 
we both speak at each other, an’ fin’lly 
be a shovelful iv cemint, that I feel like 
wan iy th’ enthries iv a three-legged race. 
~“  “ An’ ’tis on’y a few years ago whin if 
wan iv our chamber iv commerce wint to 
London, he was sarched at th’ dock f’r 
countherfeit money, an’ sometimes, Hin- 
nissy, successfully. I used to pick up a 
pa-aper an’ r-read, ‘ Dhreadful accident 
to an American in England; Frozen to 
death at a Garden Party,’ or, ‘Singular 
occurrence at Chelsea; American gintle- 
man thries to enter society through a 
thransom.’ But that’s all past by, Hin- 
nissy. ‘Tis all past an’ gone, an’ 
we're as welcome in England. as if our 
language was less common an’ our ties iv 
blood wasn’t ready made. Ye see, Hin- 
nissy, an American business man, whin 
he’s in this counthry, is a business man 
an’ that’s what he is. He’s down-town in 
th’ mornin’ at eight o’clock thryin’ to 
beat a check to th’ bank. He keeps wan 
eye on th’ damper an’ th’ other on th’ 
dure till six, an’ thin he’s homeward 
bound in a cable car with a hand on th’ 
sthrap an’ another on his watch pocket. 
He leads a simple, pasthral life an’ is 
widely an’ pop’larly known as Cy. Th’ 
on’y pollytics he’s intherested in is who’s 
goin’ to be ilicted assissor an’ how much, 
an’ whin he wants to know who’s sicrety 
iv state, he asks th’ typewriter who’s just 
out iv colledge. 

“But whin he goes to England, he’s an- 
other man. . All we hear about him at th’ 
time he laves is that Cy’s been ast to 
partake iv th’ Merry Roast beef iv ol’ 
England, which he prob’bly met whin 
’*twas on th’ hoof, an’ th’ hands ar-re glad 
he’s got a vacation so that he can have a 
r-rest an’ they can sind out th’ pail with- 
out fear iv bein’ docked. An’ thin, lo an’ 
behold! we pick up th’ pa-apers an’ see 
that Cy’s suddenly become an ambassa- 
dure. They’ve rayjooced Choate to th’ 
r-ranks, an’ Cy is ambassadure exthraor- 
din’ry an’ invoy plinipotootionary, residin’ 
at or near th’ Coort iv St. James. He’s 
met at th’ dock be th’ King an’ rile fam’y, 
who escort him to th’ rile lodgins in Wind- 
sor Castle, where he has a fr-ront room 
with a bath an’ there’s a jook to unpack 
his thrunk. ‘ Yesterdah,’ says Cy to th’ 
rayporther, ‘I spint a long time with th’ 
noble King. He’s a splendid fellow. I re- 
gard him as a most competent King, pains- 
takin’, active an’ agreeable, an’ always 
willin’ to show goods. He felt thurly th’ 
importance iv our visit, cemintin’ as it 
does th’ lieance between th’. two gr-reat 
Anglo-Saxon cannin’ establishmints. I 
said we were bound together be a common 
language, an’ he asked me if I spoke 
Fr-rinch. I said, “ Noble King, blood 
is thicker than wather.” “ We ought to 
be proud iv our blood,” says he. “We 
would shed it f’r each other,” I says. “ Ye 
wud,” said he. “ My prisince here,” says 
I, “cemints th’ lieance between us,” says 
I. He said it did, but they'd been so much 
cemint applied that day he begun to feel 
like a cellar dure. He graciously asked 
me if I wudden’t like to walk around th’ 
rile domain as far as th’ railway station. 
I cud also see a gr-reat deal iv it fr’m th’ 
window iv th’ car. I thanked him, an’ as 
I was lavin’, th’ Queen enthered—wan iv 
th’ most atthractive, ladylike women I’ve 
met. 1 shall niver forget her gracious 
smile as I heerd it goin’ down th’ steps. I 
hope th’ people at home apprecyates what 
I’ve done f’r thim. They’ll niver be an- 
other war as long as I live. I’ve written 
to Mark to sind f’r Choate. He might as 
well go home an’ go to wurruk. Cincin- 
nati pa-apers please copy. 

“Th’ nex’ day, Cy had a gr-ran’ time 
in London. He was allowed to pay his 
bill in advance an’ go out th’ fr-ront dure 
iv th’ hotel. Gr-reat crowds welcomed him, - 
not with th’ glad cries iv us expansive 
Americans, but with such hearty, bluff 
English expressions as, ‘ Get out th’ way.’ 
Even th’ ’busmen an’ cab-dhrivers offered 
to give him a ride. That night he was 
intertained be th’ Worshipful Comp’ny iv 
British Merchants That Have Sold Out 
or Are Goin’ To, an’ ye bet Cy made a 
speech. Be this time he was an orator as 
well as a diplomat. ‘Me noble lord chair- 


man, me noble lords, me noble gintlemen, 
me noble waiters,’ he says, ‘d’ye ralize 
that this is wan iv th’ most important - 








ivints in th’ history iv th’ wurruld? ’Tis 
th’ first time I’ve been here. [Cheers. | 
3efure I come to this fair land, which has 
so hospitably welcomed me, an’ see ye’er 
noble. an’ even rile King, they was a 
gr-reat gap between th’ two branches iv th’ 
English-speakin’ people. Siv’rai times 
we've been at th’ pint iv war—wanst I 
raymimber in siventeen siventy-six an’ 
again in eighteen twelve. I don’t know 
who staved it off thin.. “T'was befure I 
wint into th’ butthrine business. But 
that day has gone by. I done it. I say I, 
but th’ others can speak f’r thimsilves. 
Th’ inthroduction iv me Goolden Creemery 
Butthrine into ye’er fair land was th’ be- 
ginnin’ iv this era iv peace, an’ now that 
ye’ve seen me, th’ man behind th’ firkin, 
ye know what to expict. Hereafther whin 
a dispute comes up about a coalin’ sta- 


tion, we’ll take it out iv th’ hands iv pol- | 


lyticians fr’m Irish disthricts an’ lave 
it to th’ comity on weights an’ measures 
iv th’? Chamber iv Commerce. ’Tis a most 
intilligint body, iv which I am Chairman, 
an’ have such associate diplomats as Hig- 
gins th’ Machiavelly iv th’ dhry goods 
thrade, an’ Hoontz the’ Bismarck iv th’ 
pickle industhry. F’r we ar-re no longer 
rivals in business, but frinds, ye havin’ 
retired. We have th’ same language an’ 
manny iv thim, th’ same Bible or Bibles, 
th’ same missin’ Gainsborough, a common 
Shakspere (if I have th’ name r-right), 
an’ an uncommon lot iv bum actors playin’ 
him. We ar-re achooated be a common 
purpose f’r to march on, ankle to ankle, 
ceminted so close ye cudden’t squeeze a 
five-dollar bill between us, carryin’ to th’ 
ends iv the earth th’ blessin’s iv civil an’ 
rellugous liberty an’ shootin’ thim into 
th’ inhabitants thereof.’ 

“That ought to settle it,” Mr. Dooley 
went on. “If Cy was goin’ to stay over 
there, we cud adjourn Congress an’ give 
Mack his time. But th’ throuble is th’ 
ambassadure may have to come back to 
meet a note, an’ thin our relations will be 
about th’ same as th’ County Kerry’s with 
England again.” F. P. DUNNE. 


ApbvICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 
—[Adv. 





EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. 
BorRDEN’sS EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is recom- 
mended by the leading family physicians. It is always 
safe and reliable. Send 10c. for “ Baby’s Diary,” 
71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 





_ TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of 
life. Have telephone service at your house as well as at 
your office and save time at both ends of the line. Rates 
in Manhattan from $60 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co. 


—[Adv. 





WITH its 40 years’ record Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA 
Dry CHAMPAGNE is first in the list. No sparkling 
wine in use is its superior.—[Adv.] 





Dutt care and doleful faces do not abide with the user 
ot ABBoTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





BEFORE meals—relieves dyspepsia—Dr. SIEGERT’S 
Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv. 
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tion is provided. 


Laggan is the station for the Lakes in the Clouds. 
are, in summer, here in waiting for Tourists intending to visit these picturesque 
lakes, which, perched on the mountains’ sides amidst the most romantic envi 
ronment, are rare gems, whose loveliness and charm surpass all description. 
Lake Louise, which is the first, is two and one-half miles from the station by a 
pleasant carriage-drive across the face of the mountain. 
beautiful lake there is a comfortable chalet hotel, where excellent accommoda- 
There is a bridle-path to Mirror Lake, higher up the moun- 
tain, and a still further ascent to Lake Agnes, during which a magnificent view 
of the Bow Valley and the surrounding mountains is obtained. 
to Paradise Valley and other ‘sequestered spots. 
imaginable than these lovely stretches of water in cloudland. 





Lakes in the Clouds—Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CLAIMS PAID. 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMER- 
Ica has recently paid its five hundred thousandth claim. 
The Prudential is the only life insurance company con- 
fining its operations exclusively to the United >t ites 
that can point to such a wonderful record, and it shows 
what a vast amount of good is being done by that 
Company, particularly through its system of Indus- 
trial, or weekly- payment, life insurance. 

These 500,000 claim payments show a total amount 
of over $45,000,000 paid by The Prudential on Indus- 
trial claims alone, the daily number of payments now 
averaging over 200. The large amount of want and 
distress prevented and relieved through the just dis- 
tribution of this vast sum of money explains why In- 
dustrial insurance is so popular in America. 

On policies issued by The Prudential on the Indus- 
trial plan, the premiums are collected weekly at the 
homes of the policy-holders, in sums of five, ten, or 
fifteen cents, and upwards, per week. ‘The Prudential 
has liberalized its policies very materially since the 
organization of the Company twenty-five years ago, 
and in addition has established for itself a very envi- 
able position in the world of life insurance by arrang- 
ing for the payment of all just claims immediately 
upon receipt of proofs of death. Not only is this true, 
but it has even arranged to pay certain claims by 
telegraph and others directly through its field repre- 
sentatives; so that, while every precaution is taken by 
the Company to protect the interests of existing 

olicy-holders, the money is placed in the hands of the 
benekctary at the earliest possible moment. This 
practically doubles the value of life insurance, par- 
ticularly among those holding Industrial policies, 
ve there is frequently no other ready money at 
hand. 

Another feature showing the Company’s liberal 
treatment of its policy-holders is that of additional 
benefits, by which an Industrial policy, after it has 
been five years in force, is credited with an additional 
amount of insurance, without any additiunal expense 
whatever to the insured. 

Considering both Ordinary and Industrial, The 
Prudential has paid over $50,000,000 to its policy- 








BOKER’S 


The best:stomach regulator. 





BITTER 


None better in mixed drinks. 


holders since its organization.—[Adv.] 
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The Baldwin-Ziegler Polar Expedition 





fiE years 1901 and 1902 are destined to be- 

come famous in the annals of polar re- 

search. Germany, Russia, Norway, Cana- 

da, and Italy have each placed an expe- 

dition in the ‘field, and never before has 

man seemed so determined to- solve that 
fascinating geographical problem which has baffled all 
nations since the days of Sebastian Cabot. 

Qur own country is fittingly represented in the in- 
ternational race by the Baldwin-Ziegler expedition, 
which left New York about June 13—better prepared 
to accomplish its object than any similar expedition 
since the quest for the pole began. 

Evelyn Briggs Baldwin, who commands the expedi- 
tion, was born at Springfield, Missouri, July 22, 1862. 
After years of study and travel in Europe he entered 
the government’s employ as observer in the signal 
service. He accompanied the Peary expedition of 
1893-94 as meteorologist. In 1897 he journeyed to 
Spitzenbergen to accompany the ill-fated Andrée, but 
as there was no room for him in the balloon-car. he 
was forced to remain behind. After this disappoint- 
ment Mr. Baldwin spent the remainder of that season 
in studying arctic conditions, and later joined the 
Wellman expedition of 1899. 

Mr. William Ziegler, who finances the expedition, is 
a well-known New-Yorker. From his boyhood he has 
always evinced great interest in the search for the 
pole. In a recent interview Mr. Ziegler said: “TI do 
not want to sce a foreigner reach the north pole first. 
I think this country is great enough and progressive 
enough to have that honor.” 

The expedition lacks nothing essential to success. 
It will be equipped with every modern instrument for 
scientific research and record, and its personnel will 
include many well-known scientists and_ specialists. 
The party will number about forty men. <A sharp 
lookout will be maintained for traces of Andrée; and 
it is hoped that some of the Melville-Bryant drift- 
casks, which were set adrift north of the Bering Sea 
in 1899, may be recovered, thus determining valuable 
data concerning the ice current that sweeps across the 
polar area, 

Mr. Baldwin and his party go first to Dundee, Scot- 
land, where they will board the America, the flag-ship 
of the expedition, and proceed to Tromsoé, in Nor- 
way. The America is a three-masted steam whaler 
of 446 tons net burden. She has been completely re- 
fitted at Dundee with special reference to the work 
before her. At Tromsoé she will be joined by the 
Frithjof (260 tons, net), a chartered supply-steamer 
famous in the history of aretic exploration. The 
Frithjof will go immediately into the ice-fields of the 
north with a party of skilled hunters aboard to se- 
cure a cargo of game—walrus and seal meat, bear, ete. 
This cargo will be landed at a designated point in 
Franz-Josef Land. The America, meanwhile, will 
proceed to the White Sea to take on four hundred Si- 
berian dogs, twenty Siberian ponies, and other arctic 
equipments, now being transported overland to the 
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northern coast of Russia. She will then set sail for 
Vranz-Josef Land, where she will be again joined by 
the Frithjof. Both vessels will then proceed north- 
ward as far as the ice conditions will permit.. 

The Frithjof will be used primarily to secure as 
large ‘a bag of game as possible, and will doubtless be 
able to make numerous deposits of dog-food on the 
many islands forming the Franz-Josef Archipelago. 
This will not only ensure the dogs’ remaining in ex- 
cellent condition, but will also enable the party to 
make extensive scientific observations on their north- 
ward journey. After this service the Frithjof will 
return to Norway, being due to arrive at Tromsoé 
September 10. 

* By the middle of September,” says Mr. Baldwin, 
“the America will doubtless be firmly frozen in, and 
we shall then avail ourselves of the period of light 
remaining before the long arctic night sets in, to ad- 
vance our supplies to the extreme northern point of 
land in the archipelago. There I intend to erect the 
northernmost house in the world, and to eat our 
Thanksgiving dinner there. We shall be enabled to 
do this by virtue of our great pack of dogs and the 
draught-ponies; our equipment can be moved in bulk 
during periods of good weather and no cause will 
exist for the usual vexatious delay of turning back 
to advance supplies. We shall spend the night at 
this point, and next spring, with the first glimmer of 
the arctic dawn, we shall make our dash for the pole. 

“We are taking with us a large supply of very 
light building material, with which to construct wind- 
proof shelters on our northward advance. These will 
remain as permanent structures along our line of 
march and will serve to greatly enhance the comfort 
and well-being of our party by easing the terrible 
strain of arctic sledge journeys. 

“The immense supplies of condensed food which we 
shall carry with us will make our journey safe and 
rapid.” Here Mr. Baldwin exhibited some samples 
showing the wonderful perfection to which the science 
of condensing food has been brought. Among many 
interesting things was a lozenge, half the size of a 
five-cent piece, which, dissolved in hot water, pro- 
duced a cup of very strong coffee; another which can 
be resolved into a satisfying cup of bouillon, and a 
small pocket-can containing ample sustenance for one 
man for three days. “For our pemmican, alone,” 
continued Mr. Baldwin, “twenty car-loads of the 
choicest parts of the beef were required. In preparing 
beef for pemmican it loses no less than 85 per cént. 
by evaporation. Another item is 1500 tins of crystal- 
lized egg product, representing 72,000 eggs, laid this 
spring. Besides which we have vast supplies of 
‘emergency rations’ and other condensed food in 
hitherto unheard-of quantities.” j 

Among men who have made a study of the polar 
problem the opinion is general that, barring unfore- 
seen accidents, the Baldwin-Ziegler expedition will 
unfurl the Stars and Stripes at the much-coveted goal 
during the summer of 1902. re. 



































THE ‘“*AMERICA”— FLAG-SHIP OF THE BALDWIN-ZIEGLER EXPEDITION 
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A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 1901 Sum- 
mer Excursion Route Book. 

On June 1 the Passenger Department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will publish 
the 1go1 edition of the Summer Excursion 
Route Book. This work is designed to provide 
the public with descriptive notes of the principal 
Summer resorts of Eastern America, with the 
best routes for reaching them and the rates of 
fare. It containsall the principal seashore and 
mountain resorts of the East, and over seven- 
teen hundred different routes or combinations 
of routes. The book has been compiled with 
the greatest care, and altogether is the most 
complete and comprehensive handbook of Sum- 
mer travel ever offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed 
in colors, and the book contains several maps, 
presenting the exact routes over which tickets 
are sold. ‘lhe book is profusely illustrated with 
fine half-tone cuts of scenery at the various re- 
sorts and along the lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On and after June 1 this very interesting book 
may be-procured at any Pennsylvania Railroad 
ticket office at the nominal price of ten cents, 
or, upon application to the general office, Broad 
Street Station, by mail for twenty cents. 
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N the last page of “ Ready-Money 

O Mortiboy,” Messrs. Besant and 
Rice describe the inscriptions on 

Dick Mortiboy’s monument. One of these 
is perhaps the best that could be chosen 
for the tomb of the great-hearted man of 
letters who passed away on June 9—only 
a day, as it happened, before the passing 
of another well-known English. novelist. 
This is the epitaph—Abou ben Adhem’s: 
“Write me as one who loves his fellow- 
men.” 
Sir Walter Besant was a man of brains 
and a man of cultivation; a delightful 
story-teller, and an accomplished 
rapher and historian. But what is mourn- 
ed to-day and will be remembered in the 
years to come is the big warm heart 
that made it impossible for its owner to 
see oppression or injustice without work- 
ing valiantly to correct it. Neither in 
subject nor in treatment is All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men the most charm- 
ing and artistic of the stories he wrote, 
either singly or in collaboration; yet it 
is likely to be the first recalled when Sir 
Walter’s name is spoken. For it was 
in this book that he told of the Palace 
of Delight which he dreamt of as a 
means to relieve the sordidness of life in 
the “Joyless City,” East London. Cer- 
tain friendly advisers told him that the 
story was impossible. What did he do 
in face of this criticism? Modify his tale, 
in the interest of plausibility? Not he! 
He merely gave it a subtitle—“‘ An Im- 
possible Story.” And when people read 
it, means were forth-coming to make it 
possible. And for years, now, the Peo- 
ple’s Palace has done more than any 
other agency to mitigate the joylessness 
of life in East London. 
Since the author made his solitary trips 
in quest of local color for this novel— 
the first he had written for ten years 
without the assistance of his friend and 
literary partner, James Rice—the great 
overgrown city he explored has added 
hundreds of thousands to its population 
of industrious poor; yet substantially the 
same conditions are described in his work, 
East London, published only last winter, 
as were recorded in this story of 1882. 
If the people of that vast region were 
capable of uniting for any common pur- 
pose, they might most fittingly erect a 
statue to the man who knew them so well, 
and wrote of them in a spirit so kindly 
and appreciative. But he himself might 
advise them, if he could, to put their 
money to a more practical use. 
Another notable achievement of Sir 
Walter’s was the foundation of the In- 
corporated Society of Authors—an associ- 
ation to which almost every English au- 
thor of distinction belongs, though it is 
designed, as were almost all of its found- 
er’s activities, to be of service not to the 
prosperous, but to those who needed help 
—the sort of help, in this case, that the 
experienced maker of books could give to 
the beginner. In its early days the work 
of the society had somewhat the appear- 
ance of a crusade against the publish- 
ing fraternity; yet no one suspected its 
spokesman of any personal ill will against 
the objects of his assaults, or supposed 
him envious of the meed awarded to a 
certain ruler whd ordered a_ publisher 
shot. It was for such disinterested labors 
as he undertook in this connection, and 
partly in memory, no doubt, of what he 
had done for East London, that knight- 
hood was conferred upon him in 1895. 
The latest work of an altruistic charac- 
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ter into which he threw his energies was 


Sir Walter: 


biog- 





Besant 


the establishment of the so-called Atlantic 
Union. The object of this association is 
the bringing together of travelling Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, with a ‘special 
view to their seeing something of the 
homes of the two countries, instead of 
judging each other by what they see 
in hotels and on the street. He had ac- 
cepted an invitation ‘to attend a meeting 
of the union held in the evening of the 


day after his death, and to propose the 
toast, “ English-speaking Communities.” 


He had visited the United States (notably 
at the time of the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago); and many Americans, including 
the present writer, recollect his cordial 


‘hospitality when at home. 


Sir Walter was born at Portsmouth, 
in August, 1836, and passed from King’s 
College, London, to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He excelled in mathematics, but 
was destined for the Church. His tastes 
ran in other directions, however, and after 
leaving the university, he accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the Royal College of Mau- 


ritius. The climate drove him back to 
England before long, and he had since 


pursued literature as a calling. His 
first books dealt with early French poe- 
try, French humor, ete. For many years 
he was secretary of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, and collaborated on a 
history of Jerusalem with Professor E. H. 
Palmer, of whom, when he was murdered 
in the desert, Sir Walter prepared a me- 
moir. He edited the Survey of Western 
Palestine in those days, and for many 
years before his death was engaged in 
editing and bringing up to date Stow’s 
monumental Survey of London, original- 
ly executed three centuries ago. No one, 
perhaps, knew London better than he, or 
turned his knowledge to better account, 
as well in his novels as in such historical 
and descriptive works as London, East 
London, South London, and Westminster, 
an edition of De Foe’s Plague in London, 
ete. 

During his ten years’ association with 
Mr. Rice, who was editing Once a Week 
when Sir Walter became a contributor to 
that periodical, many popular novels were 
produced—Ready - Money Mortiboy, The 
Chaplain of the Fleet, By Celia’s Arbor, 
The Golden Butterfly, ete—and readers 
wondered what share each had in the 
work. One boldly asked the senior part- 
ner how they did it. “Oh, Rice uses a 
gold pen; mine is a steel one,” was all 
the satisfaction he could get. It was 
a happier partnership than that of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, in that it was broken only 
by death. And the world marvelled that 
the surviving partner continued to pro- 
duce entertaining works of fiction as pro- 
lifically and as successfully as before the 
dissolution of the firm. The list of his 
later writings is too long to be given in 
full; it is enough to name All Sorts and 
Conditions, The World Went Very Well 
Then, and Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, 
to show that whatever share Mr. Rice 
may have had in the preparation of the 
earlier novels, Sir Walter was but slight- 
ly dependent on outside aid in writing 
them. 

Sir Charles Withycomb’s portrait, as 
painted in the opening pages of All in 
a Garden Fair, would serve in some re- 
spects as a portrait of the author him- 
self in the last few years of his life— 

‘a ruddy cheek and a twinkling eye, a 
cheerful face and a ready smile, an old 
gentleman who might not be very wise, 
but who was certainly kind of heart.” 


FOSEPH B. GILDER. 
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THE 


Photographed as she lay in President's Roads, Boston, the day before the trial, which took place June 12. 
with a record of 17.01 knots. 


” 


for vessels of her class, the next fastest being the “‘Alabama, 
tons, has 10,000 horse-power, and cost $2,595,000 


“ILLINOIS”—THE NAVY’S FASTEST 


The “Illinois” was built by the Newport News Ship-building and Dry Dock Company. 


BATTLE-SHIP 


The “Illinois” developed an average speed of 17.31 knots, thus placing her in the lead 


She is of 11,525 





PERSONAL 


Mr. WiriiaAmM $Frevertc Kinc, the retiring presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Association of New York, is 
pointed out to visiting merchants as a typical New 
York business man. At the age of fifty years, all of 
which have been spent in this city, Mr. King has 
demonstrated the force of a personal equation in 
which aggressiveness is equalled by honesty. Thirty- 
three years ago, when he left the public schoo's of New 
York. he went into the house of CaLnoun, Poppins, & 
Co., and inquired if they wanted a boy. The members of 
the firm asked him a 
number of questions, 
and finally told him 
he could have a posi- 
tion there. “ Hold on 
a minute,” said the 
applicant; “I would 
like to ask you a few 
questions,” and with 
that he put his em- 
ployers through = a 
series of interroga- 
tories. The next day 
he went to work, and 
being the first boy in 
in the morning and 
the last boy out at 
night, rose up in the 
good old way to be a 
partner, and is to-day 
identified in the pub- 
lie eye more closely 
with the Merchants’ 
Association, which 
was started in 1897— 
on lines a little more 
aggressive than those 
of the Chamber of Commérece—than almost any other 
of its members. Mr. KING is what is known as a will- 
ing man, and while he is no politician, and let it 
be known that the Merchants’ Association is not in 
politics, he has some quite practical views as to the 
faults in the present system of our municipal govern- 
ment, it being his belief that the system, not the man, 
is the proper point of attack. Mr. Kine’s pet charity— 








William Frederic King 


most representative New-Yorkers have one nowadays— 
is St. John’s Guild. He is a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, of the Consolidated Exchange, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the American Museum 
of Natural History, the Fine Arts Society, and a num- 
ber of clubs. 


Ropert WILLIAMS BUCHANAN, novelist, poet, play- 
wright, and critic, who died in London, June 10, was 
best known perhaps for his attack in 1872 on the 
* Fleshly School of Poetry ” established by SWINBURNE 
and Rosserti1. That made a stir, and he followed it 
up with other attacks on other writers who seemed to 
him to need attention. A belligerent critic can always 


find plenty to say, and Mr. BUCHANAN, having good 
command of language, made many readable discourses 
about his contemporaries, promoting discussion and 
affording entertainment without much damage to the 
he assailed. 


He had an unusually complete 


authors 





Robert W. Buchanan 


experience of the vicissitudes of life; was extremely 
poor in his youth, and unluckily died bankrupt, 
though for many years he had carried his literary 
merchandise to a ready market. 


An interesting feature of the new political life 
of the South is the young men it puts forward. Gov- 
ernor CHARLES B. Aycock, of North Carolina, who 
made a strong speech in New York at the recent din- 
ner of the North Carolina Society, is not yet forty. 
He promises to be very much like that other North 
Carolina statesman—old “ ZEB” VANCE, who could tell 
better stories, make harder campaigns, and gain bigger 
majorities than any 
other Tar-heel. The 
Governor’s home _ is 
at Goldsboro, about 
midway between Wel- 
don and Wilmington, 
and he has the honor 
of filling the guber- 
natorial chair of a 
State which is said to 
spend more money to- 
day for educational 
purposes per capita, 
in proportion to 
wealth, than the Em- 
pire State itself. <A 
most interesting ex- 
periment in restricted 
suffrage is being made 
in this gubernatorial 
term, and while it is 
estimated that by the 
year 1908 nobody, 
white or black, can 
vote in North Caro- 
lina who. cannot read 
and write, the suf- 
frage will be restricted next year by a similar qualifi- 
eation, except so far as it affects the descendants of 
men who voted in 1835. When TILLMAN carried South 
Carolina for a suffrage restriction, he boldly asserted 
on the stump that no white man need fear that he 
would be kept from voting, and that every black man 
might be sure that he would be—a remark that caused 
no little comment. 








Charles B. Aycock 











Ten 


Tuskegee Conferences 
Atte the ten years’ work done by 


Results of the 


the negro conferences held at Tus- 
kegee there ought to be an oppor- 
tunity for expressing some %f their re- 


sults in tangible form. Here is a school 
planted in the midst of the rural black 
belt which has sought to raise the stand- 
ard of living, and especially to change 
the three things that hold the negro still 
in serfdom—the crop-lien system, the one- 
room cabin, and the poor and short pub- 
lie school. 

Among the 1000 farmers that met at 
Tuskegee a few weeks ago I attempted to 
make a study which is of some interest. 
During the session of the conference I se- 
lected at random from the audience two 
hundred countrymen, and questioned them 
carefully concerning their condition. 

Nine of these were boys under twenty, 
living with their parents; forty-eight were 
between twenty and thirty, and twenty- 
three were old men over sixty. The bulk 
were in the prime of life, born just before 
the war—vigorous and healthy, not over- 
clean, and pleasant to talk to. They rep- 
resented, counting their families, 1177 per- 
sons, residing for the most part in the 
county of which Tuskegee is the county- 
seat. The families of these men were un- 
usually large, the average being six per- 
sons. One reports a family of thirteen, 
six had twelve, twelve had eleven, fourteen 
had ten, ete. If these two hundred farm- 
ers were representative of the group, and 
they probably were, then the Tuskegee 
conference of 1901 represented a commu- 
nity of 5885 persons, upon which these 
conferences have worked for ten years. 

Reports showed, too, that this work had 
not been in vain. Not only was this 
manifest in the tone of the discussions 
and general atmosphere, but also in the 
more exact reports of the selected two 
hundred. Fifty-seven of these, or 28 per 
cent., owned their own farms—a very re- 
markable and hopeful showing. The farms 
owned were as follows: 





Number of | Actual Number 














Size. Holdings. of Acres. 

Under 80 acres..........00. 12 117g 
Be RO Wr BOOB. ois. siovccese 5 180 
GO to TO ACTER... cccccceses 4 250 
RO to OD ACTER... cccccce- coe 7 562 
“OD 40 148 BCIOR: ccaesersses 13 1535 
150 acres and over......... 16 4404 

PR cia na rveirecs | sv | 7048 





The five largest farms contained, re- 
spectively, 269, 479, 480, 500, and 600 
acres. The smallest bit of land owned 
was a town lot of 11% acres. The average 
holding was 1231/ acres. 

The remaining one hundred and forty- 
three farmers rented land in plots vary- 
ing from 21% to 200 acres—about 7000 
acres in all. The method of renting was 
shown to be of three kinds—on halves; 
for a rent in cotton; for a cash rent. 

«- Eleven rented “on halves” —e. g., they 
furnished no capital, and tended from 
thirty to fifty acres of land, for ha'f the 
crop at harvest-time. This is a very un- 
satisfactory arrangement on both sides, 
and as soon as possible such “ croppers ” 
become metayers. The metayers pay ‘their 
rent in cotton; they hire a “ one - horse 
farm,” or a “two-horse*farm” (thirty 
acres or sixty acres of good land, forty 
acres or eighty acres of poor land). fur- 
nish their own stock and tools usually, 
and pay as rent from one to seven bales 
of cotton, at 500 Ibs. to a bale. A bale 
and a half for thirty acres is a usual rent. 
In a good season such renters make money, 
and in a poor season they are bankrupt. 
The average result leaves a small margin. 

The most interesting sociological fact 
brought out in this study was the rapid 
disappearance of the one-room cabin, 
against which Tuskegee has battled so 
bravely. Of 197 homes only eighteen, or 
9 per cent., had but a single room. 














Homes of Homes of 

Owners. Renters. 
DMG TOUR. occdccsscccesseccess 5 13 
OO IINIIID o p Wiican «ose seeucsies 24 89 
MMPOS VORIN sé 55.5-0i006s008 opens 9 28 
PE CIN ioc 0 0d sscangs gehen 13 6 
DIVO LOMOE IS 6 <scesiceccessesass 2 3 
ME TOON: bisieescesscs baseeske 0 1 
DAG COOTD yi0''s00 ay scaewe sony 3 0 
Nine rooms 1 0 
Ms ribsosheeosen 5T 140 














Even this shows, of course, large room 
for improvement, but compared with the 
past, or even with the present in other 
communities, it shows progress. 

The schools which the children of these 
families attend varied from two to nine 
months in length. Usually the country 
schools run from four to five months. In 
the case of over 25 per cent. of the schools 
the patrons contributed voluntary taxes 
which lengthened these schools from one 
tc two months each year. 

There could be no greater proof of the 
value of such conferences as are held at 
Tuskegee and, in different form, at At- 
lanta University and Hampton than facts 
such as I have noted. 

_ W. E. BURGHARDT -DUBOIS. 
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THE NEW COLORADO COAL CO., P. 0. Box 478, Denver, Colo. 
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Particularly adapted to transient guests. 
American or European Plan. 
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for Learners 


i} way 

place in Civil, c- 
chanical or Llectri- 
eal Engineering, or 
Architecture, Qualify 
yourself quickly for a 
position where youcan 
earn while you learn. 
We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineering ; 
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Night Pictures 


Dark day pictures, instanta- 
neous pictures, pictures with 
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Two Lenses in One. 
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To the perfection of Kodak 
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tion of the Kodak mechan- 
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Film Cartridges. 
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Gem Ironing Machine 


3 Heated by gas or gaso- 
ine—1'4 cents per hour. 
to hours’ work in 1 hour, 
Especially designed for fam- 
ilies and hotels. Write for 
FREE illustrated booklet, 
** Modern Methods in Ironing.” 
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Powderly and the 
Labor Agitators 


R mind the great upheaval of 1886, 


when Terence V. Powderly, as General 
Master Workman of the Knights of La 
bor, occupied the centre of the stage for 
some time. Mr. Powderly is now, as Com 
missioner-General of Immigration, hold- 
ing the government’s fort against the ad- 
mission of paupers, diseased persons, etc., 
from abroad; but he keeps up with every 
bit of news about the working-men. : 

Mr. Powderly never believed in strikes 
as a remedy for troubles between employ- 
ers and employed. His idea was to form 
a great army of working-men of all class 
es, and invite employers who wished to 
treat their men fairly to join it and take 
part in its activities. 

One afternoon he received a call from 
three prominent working-men, who, in the 
course of conversation, made unflattering 
comments upon his coolness toward the 
wrongs of labor. He listened patiently a 
while, and then suggested that all go to 
luncheon together.. They repaired to a 
restaurant near by, and during the meal 
Mr. Powderly went through the form of 
trying on their hats, to see how the sizes 
of the heads of the party compared; but 
they did not observe that he took this op- 
portunity to turn down the inside band 
of each hat and peep behind it. Lunch- 
eon over, he led the way to the cigar- 
stand. His companions expressed 
prise at this—for it is well known that he 
uses neither alcohol nor tobacco; but he 
met their comments with a slight chuckle 
as he called for a particular brand of 
domestic cigars himself, watching them, 
meanwhile, select theirs from other boxes. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, they 
stood on the door-step before parting, “ I 
have had a very valuable lecture from 
you, lasting some hours, on the duty one 
working-man owes to another. All of us 
have had our education in a machine- 
shop. You recognize every qualified 
journeyman in your trade as your bro- 
ther; I recognize every working-man in 
every trade as mine. I have looked into 
your hats; the stamp of the hat-makers’ 
union is in only one of them, and [ll 
venture to say the owner of that hat 
doesn’t know it. I led you to the cigar- 
stand, where I was careful to call for a 
box which I knew bore the union label; 
you are all smoking ‘ seab’ cigars, for | 
saw the boxes you took them from. 1 
glanced at your overcoats while you had* 
laid them aside in my otlice; every one of 
them was made, to my knowledge, in a 
sweat-shop.” He stooped, and before they 
realized what he was about, he had looked 
at the hind straps of their shoes, “ Non- 
union make—two of them,” was his sar- 
castic comment. “ Now, will you kindly 
permit me to look at your suspenders?” 

“See here, Powderly,” cried one of the 
critics, testily, “ this has gone far enough. 
You can’t expect us to undress in the 
street. Have it your own way, if you 
want to. For one, ’'m going home.” 

The ex-labor-leader bade the party a 
smiling adieu. They did not shake hands 
with him; but he did not seem to mind 
that. He knew that he had at least heard 
the last of their growling over his “ cool- 
ness ” toward his late fellows in the labor 


fields. FRANCIS E, LEUPP. 


ECENT strikes, and rumors of 
strikes, in the labor world call to 


sur- 
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Playgoers’ ‘ Clubs 


I ONDON has long had several clubs 


whose object is the regular attend- 

ance at first performances of new 
plays. After the theatre the members dis- 
cuss the production and the players. The 
influence of these organizations, among 
which are particularly to be mentioned 
the Playgoers’ Club, the O. P. Club, the 
Gallery Club, and the First Night Club, is 
consiaerable, and the managers cannot but 
recognize it. 

A somewhat similar organization has 
recently been effected in New York—and 
the plan could be followed with profit in 
other cities. It is proposed to have lee 
tures on the new plays by competent au- 
thorities; to take up the questions con- 
stantly recurring as to the atmosphere of 
the stage, and the attitude of the managers 
toward the theatre-going public. 

No London manager ignores the clubs 
when he presents a new play or a new ver- 
sion of an old one. If he does, he is like- 
ly to regret it. An American production 
received a tremendous setback a few weeks 
ago because in the sale of tickets the best 
seats were all disposed of in advance, and 
the members of the clubs found, upon their 
arrival at the theatre, that they could 
not be suitably accommodated. The great- 
est confusion resulted, and the cable sto- 
ries of the opening described at length the 
“ booing ”’—the term being used as a defi- 





nition for a. peculiarly English, and some- 


| what brutal, way of manifesting dislike 
| for a play or the players. 
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THE COMMENCEMENT SEASON 


All hail the future graduate, 
With spick-and-span degree, 

Who tells the solemn, sad old earth 
Just what he ought to be! 
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An English Barrister writes: 


“For 25 years I have shaved, and for 24 the process 
has been painful and irksome. A year ago I tried—for 
the first tme—your Shaving Soap, and in future nothing 
else will ever lather my face. Previous to last winter 
my face had always been rough and irritated, but the 
past winter—thanks to your Soap—it has been perfectly 
soft and smooth and I have had no difficulty in shaving. 
I have saved half the time and my razors have kept in 
better order than ever before.” 

















Williams’ Shaving Stick is sold about everywhere, but sent 
postpaid for 25c. if your dealer does not supply you 
(Trial Size) by mail for 10c. in stamps 











The only firm in the world making a specialty of SHAVING Soaps 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
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MISSOULA ,MONT. ON THE N.P.R. 1S THE SITE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CUv., 
Baltimore Md, 
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. “alub , 
B (eocktails” 


Sent Home To-day. 





You will then have on 
your own sideboard a better 
cocktail than can be served 
over any bar in the world. 
A cocktail is substantially 
4) a blend of different liquors, 
af] and all blends improve with 


} age. 

. The “Club Cocktails” 
are made of the best of 
liquors; made by. actual 
weight and. measurement. 
No guesswork about them. 

Ask -your “husband at 
breakfast which he prefers 
—a Manhattan, artini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York —and then_ surprise 
him with one at his dinner. 

For sale by all 

Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 
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CELEBRATE Ath of JULY 


by floating the American Flag from a Tandem of 








HORSMAN KITES 





EARL & WILSON'S 


<  |I”_ COLLARS CUFFSE SHIRTS 





(("<\ BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send stamp for Kite Catalogue, Pamphlet 
“* How to Fly Kites,’’ and Fireworks Catalogue 


E.1. HORSMAN CO., 380 Broadway, N. Y. 











magazine.” 





From‘ Printers’ Ink,’’ May 29, 1901 

“In the great Chicago Public 
Library, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
is called for by more readers 
than any other weekly, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE by 
more readers than any other 

















